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CENTRAL  BRAILLE  BOOK  CLEARING 
HOUSE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  now  completed  arrangements 
with  the  British  authorities  so  that  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon¬ 
don  will,  like  the  braille  publishing  houses 
in  America,  clear  the  titles  of  its  new  pub¬ 
lications  through  the  Central  Braille  Book 
Catalog  conducted  by  the  Foundation. 
This  will  prevent  duplication  of  titles  in 
England  and  America.  The  elimination  of 
duplication  through  the  means  of  this  clear¬ 
ing  house  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
type  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually'. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  hereafter  offer  for  sale  the  various 
appliances  for  the  blind  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  England  and  w'hich  hitherto 
have  been  distributed  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  This  arrangement 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  blind  persons 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  order  such 


appliances  from  abroad,  and  will  thereby’ 
obviate  the  complications  growing  out  of 
foreign  exchange,  international  money' 
orders,  import  regulations,  and  the  like. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  a  price  list 
will  be  issued.  These  appliances  will  be 
sold  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  as  nearly  as  possible  (considering 
the  fluctuation  of  exchange  rates)  at  the 
price  charged  in  Great  Britain,  plus  the 
cost  of  getting  them  to  New  York. 

PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

The  President’s  Annual  Report  for 
1932,  in  which  are  summarized  the  various 
activities  of  the  Foundation  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  published,  and  copies 
may  be  had  upon  request. 

WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Miami,  Florida,  was  organized  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  agencies.  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  addressed  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  12. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BLIND  BABIES? 

By  Harriet  E.  Totman 


Author’s  Note — The  time  has  come  when 
workers  for  the  blind  and  educators  of  the  blind 
must  ask  themselves  the  question,  “What  shall 
we  do  with  our  blind  babies?”,  and  consider 
seriously  its  solution.  No  longer  can  we  com¬ 
placently  bask  behind  the  sentimentality,  “One 
<*an’t  take  a  blind  baby  from  its  mother,”  and 
leave  the  problem  among  those  unsolved.  The 
training  of  the  pre-school  child  has  become  a 
science.  Even  the  daily  newspapers  tell  parents 
how  to  bring  up  their  normal  children.  Whole 
magazines  and  countless  books  are  written  on 
the  subject.  Parents’  clubs  have  discussion  meet¬ 
ings.  Lectures  are  frequently  given  and  colleges 
list  courses  in  parental  education.  But  what  do 
we  offer  the  parent  in  the  very  specialized  field 
of  bringing  up  a  blind  child  ? 

The  available  literature  on  the  subject  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  few  pamphlets,  and  little  new  ma¬ 
terial  is  included  in  the  more  recent  publica¬ 
tions.  Over-worked  prevention-of-blindness 
nurses  and  home  teachers  have  tried  to  fill  in 
the  gap.  They  have  done  and  still  do  some  fine 
pieces  of  work.  For  the  nurse,  however,  the  in¬ 
terest  is  primarily  a  medical  matter,  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  physical  rather  than  the 
social  and  emotional  development,  while,  for  the 
home  teacher,  the  approach  to  the  very  young 
child  is  difficult,  since  her  training  has  been  for 
work  with  adults. 

This  summer  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  an 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  Miss  Maxfield’s’ 
material  on  her  survey  of  the  baby  blind.  The 
publication  of  this  study  will  mean  much  to  in¬ 
terested  workers.  It  will  show  the  complexity  of 

1  Miss  Kathr>'n  E.  Maxfield,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  now  Director  of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins 
Institution. 


the  training  problem  and  how  very  little  it  has 
already  been  touched.  It  revealed  to  me  the 
cause  of  my  own  hesitancy,  and  doubtless  that 
of  many  others,  to  put  before  you  advice  on  the 
subject.  We  all  know  too  little  and  have  too  few 
similar  cases  to  draw  conclusions.  I  was  fur¬ 
ther  fortunate  in  having  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
an  attempt  to  see  some  blind  babies  in  their 
homes.  The  residential  nurseries  for  blind  babies 
in  and  about  New  York  also  extended  an  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  welcome. 

What  a  range  of  affliction  and  of  mental  and 
physical  capacity  I  found!  Some  poor  little 
wrecks  of  humanity  burdened,  not  only  with 
blindness,  but  with  the  most  meager  mental  and 
physical  inheritance,  were  so  helpless  and  hope¬ 
less  that  not  even  the  best  nursery  could  do  any¬ 
thing  hut  give  them  custodial  care.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  normally  active  little  children. 
One  little  fellow  of  two  years  had  been  reared 
in  his  own  home  by  an  intelligent  mother  who 
had  been  quick  to  grasp  the  aid  of  the  occasional 
visit  of  a  nurse.  She  had  also  adapted  through 
her  own  wisdom  and  the  counsel  of  her  friends 
the  training  of  her  baby  so  that  he  rated  well  in 
comparison  with  children  of  his  own  age  with 
normal  sight.  And  in  between  were  children  all 
varying  in  mental  capacity  and  physical  control, 
no  two  alike,  and  for  no  two  can  we  give  iden¬ 
tical  advice. 

Yet  the  need  is  so  great  that  I  am  venturing 
to  give  some  suggestions  for  the  parents  of  these 
little  handicapped  children.  This  is  done  in  the 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  assist  them  in  their 
perplexing  task,  but  also  that  it  may  stimulate 
interest  among  workers  for  the  blind  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  plan  for  better  training  of  the  pre¬ 
school  child. 
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PARENTS  of  blind  babies  should  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods  for  the  care  and  training 
of  normally  sighted  children.  Government 
bulletins,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Washington,  give  splendid, 
simple  and  detailed  information  on  the 
subject.  Magazines,  such  as  Parents,  Child 
Welfare,  and  Hygeia,  contain  helpful  con¬ 
crete  advice.  Parent-teacher  organizations 
afford  much  help.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the 
best  that  is  available  for  the  sighted  child 
should  be  used  in  bringing  up  the  blind 
child.  He  should  be  expected  to  learn  to 
achieve  independence  in  all  things  that 
sighted  children  do,  but  in  many  cases  it 
will  take  infinitely  more  patience  and  time 
to  bring  this  about  and  at  perhaps  a 
slightly  older  age.  By  and  large,  I  can 
think  of  no  activity,  not  dependent  exclu¬ 
sively  on  vision,  that  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  age  set  for  the  normal  child 
by  some  blind  child  I  have  known.  This 
brings  us  to  a  caution.  The  parent  of  the 
blind  child  must  consider  carefully  the 
physical  condition  of  his  child  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  succeed  in  performing  intricate 
co-ordinations  of  hands,  feet,  etc.,  before 
his  muscular  development  will  permit  it. 
Likewise,  if  the  child  is  retarded  mentally, 
the  hand  use,  especially  in  fine  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  his  speech,  and  even  his  walking  will 
often  be  slower  in  development. 

If  your  child  is  blind  from  infancy,  you 
have  from  three  to  four  months  in  which 
you  need  not  concern  yourself  with  the 
immediate  training  of  your  baby  as  a  blind 
child.  This  period  is  for  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  your  duty  is  accomplished 
when  you  see  that  he  is  well  fed,  kept 
clean,  and  has  an  abundance  of  sleep — in 
short  is  a  healthy  little  animal.  This  will 
permit  parents  to  get  their  mental  poise 
and  a  wholesome  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
the  child’s  condition.  It  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lay  plans  for  his  training.  There 


are  three  distinct  phases  to  be  considered, 
the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional.  In  all 
three,  more  attention,  more  effort,  and 
greater  care  are  necessary  than  in  the  case 
of  children  with  normal  sight. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  baby  is  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  objects.  He  should  be 
kept  where  he  can  watch  things  in  motion, 
as,  for  instance,  the  swaying  leaves  outside 
the  window  and  people  passing.  Our  blind 
baby  misses  all  such  things  of  interest. 
How  shall  we  replace  these  visual  stimuli? 
We  must  begin,  even  in  infancy,  to  use  the 
oral  and  tactile  stimuli,  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  blind  youth.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  environment 
rich  in  tones — tinkly  bells  on  his  cuddle 
toys  which  are  also  always  pleasant  to 
touch,  squeak  toys,  musical  blocks,  soft 
music,  more  occasions  to  hear  mother’s 
voice.  Strings  of  wooden  beads  on  the  car¬ 
riage  or  crib  and  other  toys  should  be  kept 
where  the  baby  hands  will  find  them  read¬ 
ily  and  investigate.  Fortunately,  more  and 
more  of  our  so-called  blind  babies  are  not 
entirely  without  sight.  This  means  that  at¬ 
tention  must  also  be  given  to  stimulating — 
but  not  to  straining — whatever  vision  there 
is.  The  rattle  and  other  playthings  should 
be  colorful.  The  baby  should  be  placed 
where  he  can  see  the  sunlight  play  on  ob¬ 
jects,  though  not  shine  into  his  face,  and 
enjoy  light  and  shadow.  Precaution  should 
be  taken,  however,  against  his  developing  the 
habit  of  holding  up  his  hand  before  his  face 
to  watch  the  light  trickle  through.  It  looks 
very  sweet  in  a  tiny  baby,  but  the  grown¬ 
up  boy  w'ho  sits  absorbed  in  such  pastime 
gives  an  appearance  of  low  mentality. 

Parents  of  children  with  normal  sight 
are  not  encouraged  to  urge  their  babies  to 
walk.  Walking  is  instinctive,  they  are  told, 
and  when  the  little  leg  muscles  are  strong 
enough,  the  baby  will  walk.  With  a  blind 
baby,  however,  the  stimuli  and  incentives 
to  walk  are  not  as  great.  The  blind  baby 
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does  not  see  the  much-desired  playthinjr 
just  out  of  his  reach,  which  would  tempt 
him  to  Avrigrgle  and  push  until  he  could 
prasp  it.  So,  both  creeping  and  walking  must 
be  encouraged  by  interesting  sounds  and 
voices  at  a  close  enough  range  to  attract. 
For  the  totally  blind  baby,  fear  is  a  deter¬ 
rent,  especially  if  he  has  had  a  fall.  When 
he  shows  fear,  the  parent  must  lead  him 
by  the  hand,  being  very  careful  to  give 
him  a  sense  of  security.  He  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  from  one  person  to  another 
a  short  distance  away,  first  with  a  hand 
guiding  him  all  the  way  and  gradually 
alone.  There  should  be  laughter  and  re¬ 
joicing  when  he  takes  a  step  alone.  The 
use  of  a  Kiddie-Kar  strengthens  the  legs 
and  tempts  the  baby  to  stand.  For  the  be¬ 
ginning  walker,  a  play  pen  is  also  useful. 
It  gives  the  baby  a  small  space  in  which 
he  feels  secure.  He  can  guide  himself 
around  it.  The  wooden  beads  or  other  play¬ 
things  on  the  wires,  which  should  always 
be  present  on  a  blind  baby’s  pen,  can  be 
rattled,  or  the  bars  may  be  tapped  to  at¬ 
tract  him  from  one  side  to  the  other.  When 
he  can  walk  freely,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confine  him  to  so  small  an  area.  He 
should  be  stimulated  to  investigate  the  rest 
of  his  room  and  home  and,  later,  the  yard. 
Going  up  and  down  stairs  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  I  believe  real  stairs,  rather  than 
toy  stairways,  are  better  for  children  to 
learn  on.  In  fact,  in  all  teaching  of  blind 
children  the  best  equipment  is  that  which 
approximates  conditions  as  they  will  find 
them  in  life.  The  trips  up  and  down  the 
stairs  must  be  carefully  supervised  until 
they  can  be  made  independently.  You  will 
soon  find  your  blind  baby  can  do  this  as 
easily  and  safely  as  a  sighted  child. 

In  walking,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
feet  are  used  correctly.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  toeing  out  and  to  flat-footedness  in 
blind  children.  The  feet  are  pushed  out  as 
a  guide  to  feel  the  way  and  acqtiaint  the 


child  with  obstructions.  This  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  child  taught  to  walk  with 
feet  straight  ahead.  Much  activity  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  flat-footedness.  Running  and 
jumping,  with  special  attention  to  getting 
up  on  the  toes,  do  much  to  correct  it.  It  is 
hard  to  get  the  blind  child  to  jump  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  at  first.  In  one  case 
an  automobile  tire  was  a  help.  With  it 
placed  flat  on  the  ground,  the  little  fellow 
jumped  in  and  out  of  it,  and,  if  he  lost  his  " 
balance,  it  was  a  comfortable  place  to  sit 
down.  Some  children,  on  the  other  hand,  j 
walk  always  on  tiptoe — a  practice  not  so 
serious  at  first  in  the  tiny  child,  since  it  ] 
does  counteract  flat-foot,  but  still  some-  ' 
thing  not  to  be  allowed  for  habitual  walk-  r 
ing.  Freedom  of  activity  in  a  sufficiently  j 
large  space  with  which  the  blind  baby  has  j 
become  familiar  so  that  he  is  not  afraid, 
will  do  much  to  assure  normal  gait  and 
use  of  the  legs.  Running  freely  and  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  are  possible  for  the  blind  child  f- 
in  familiar  and  unrestricted  space.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  encourage  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  rate  of  speed  for  all  ordinary  loco¬ 
motion.  This  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
very  ugly  mannerism  of  groping.  The  use 
of  the  hand  reaching  forward  to  ward  off 
contacts  with  objects  should  not  be  per-  j 
mitted.  If  the  child  walks  slowly  and  gives  i 
attention,  he  will  be  able  to  sense  near  ob¬ 
jects.  He  can  also  be  taugbt  bow  to  orient  i 
himself  in  a  slightly  familiar  place  and  j 
often  to  go  about  in  unfamiliar  rooms  by 
touching  objects  in  a  natural  way  with  the  n 
hand  at  the  side.  f 

Any  blind  baby,  unless  he  is  so  low-  I 
grade  as  to  be  classified  as  an  imbecile,  can  | 
learn  to  feed  himself.  Yet  I  have  known  j 
children  of  seven  or  eight  years  who  were 
still  being  fed,  and  others  who  have  had  no  <- 
solid  food  because  parents  thought  blind-  " 
ness  precluded  this.  As  soon  as  the  baby 
shows  any  interest  in  holding  the  spoon, 
training  should  be  begun.  If  the  interest 
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does  not  appear,  it  should  be  stimulated. 
The  baby’s  hand  may  be  placed  on  the 
spoon  as  the  mother  carries  it  to  his  mouth. 
The  first  efforts  should  be  used  with  food 
that  the  baby  e.specially  likes,  and  every 
effort  should  be  rewarded  by  a  satisfactory 
mouthful.  It  is,  in  part,  for  this  reason 
that  I  advocate  the  use  of  the  spoon-in-the- 
fist  position  as  opposed  to  the  spoon  against 
the  third  finger  and  supporfed  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  latter  is  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  many  nurseries  on  the  ground 
that  the  correct  holding  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  possible  for  a 
child  of  eighteen  months  to  learn  to  feed 
himself,  but  at  that  time  he  can  hold  much 
more  securely  with  his  fist,  the  handle  of 
the  spoon  supported  between  the  thumb 
and  all  four  fingers.  Moreover,  the  motion 
is  a  shoulder  movement  rather  than  the 
finer  co-ordination  involved  in  the  more 
adult  fashion  of  grasp.  With  this  firmer 
hold  the  spoon  may  be  kept  right  side  up, 
and  thus  the  carrying  of  only  an  empty 
spoon  to  the  mouth  will  be  avoided.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  after  the  child  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  feeding  himself  and 
has  developed  the  finer  co-ordination,  to 
transfer  to  the  more  socially  acceptable 
position.  Recently  a  child  under  my  care 
achieved  this  when  I  wanted  him  to  change 
for  purposes  of  demonstration,  and  was 
able  to  eat  his  entire  bowl  of  oatmeal  with 
equal  ease  in  the  new  position  immediately 
after  being  shown  it.  If  a  child  is  older  and 
his  muscular  development  permits  it,  by 
all  means  use  the  “correct”  way  at  the 
start.  In  the  early  stages  you  must  keep  in 
mind  that  many  trips  from  bowl  to  mouth 
tire  tiny  folk  whose  muscles  are  not  yet 
accustomed  to  strenuous  exercise.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  complete  the  feeding  yourself  than 
to  overtire  him  and  destroy  his  eagerness 
and  interest  in  self-feeding. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  child  should 
have  a  small  table  and  chair  suitable  to 


his  size.  lie  should  be  fed  alone,  away  from 
the  criticism  of  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  distress  over  the  spilled  food 
and  untidy  appearance  that  are  inevitable 
in  the  beginning.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  develop  self-help 
early,  and  that  eating  nicely  will  come 
with  patient  training.  The  small  table  is 
valuable  equipment  for  much  of  the  child’s 
play.  Seated  at  it,  in  a  chair  that  permits 
a  comfortable  and  correct  placing  of  the 
feet  on  the  floor,  he  can  use  his  play  ma¬ 
terials  without  acquiring  postural  defects. 

All  children  learn  through  play.  The 
blind  child  is  no  exception  to  this.  In  fact, 
it  is  most  important  that  his  waking  hours 
be  filled  with  some  sort  of  occupation.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  be  constantly  at¬ 
tended,  but  he  should  be  supplied  with 
something  to  busy  him.  The  child  does  not 
require  expensive  and  complicated  toys.  If 
you  can  buy  him  but  one  thing,  I  believe 
this  should  be  blocks.  They  should  not  be 
too  .small,  not  less  than  about  the  two-and- 
a-half-inch  size.  These  are  better  for  baby 
hands  than  the  one-inch  cubes  which  re¬ 
quire  a  more  difficult  grasp  of  fingers. 
They  are  made  now  with  faces  differently 
designed,  one  side  raised  letters,  another 
side  .smooth  paint,  a  third  embossed  pic¬ 
tures,  and  one  divided  diagonally  with  one 
side  raised,  etc.  This  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  distinguishing  different  kinds  of 
surfaces  and  developing  recognition  by 
touch.  All  kinds  of  larger  blocks  and  many 
shapes  are  interesting  and  useful.  You  may 
have  a  clever  w^oodworker  in  your  family 
who  can  make  these  at  home.  Do  not  be 
concerned  if  your  child  spends  hours  pil¬ 
ing  these,  or  other  little  toys,  in  pails  or 
boxes,  only  to  dump  them  out  and  begin 
again ;  or  carries  them  here  and  there  and 
back.  This  manipulating  is  what  helps  his 
hands  and  arms  to  grow.  Piling  and  con¬ 
structing  in  designs  will  come  in  time, 
when  he  is  ready  for  it.  The  importance  of 
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this  handling  inclines  me  to  include  a  box 
for  the  blocks  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
blind  child’s  equipment.  In  fact,  I  should 
say  boxes,  for  I  have  often  found  children 
more  interested  in  the  box  and  cover  than 
in  the  contents.  Pasteboard  boxes,  old 
coffee  cans  with  smooth,  rounded  edges, 
and  wooden  boxes  with  hinged  covers  make 
delightful  and  fascinating  pastime.  Open¬ 
ing,  closing,  turning  upside  down,  filling 
and  emptying  and  closing  again — each 
movement  makes  the  little  muscles  grow 
stronger  and  harder. 

Drag  toys  of  all  kinds  are  favorites,  espe¬ 
cially  those  that  rattle  or  tinkle  as  they  go. 
When  they  get  caught  in  some  too  narrow 
passageway,  do  not  run  to  extricate  them. 
Let  your  child  solve  the  problem  himself. 
If  it  becomes  too  difficult  a  task  or  arouses 
anger,  suggest  a  way  to  release  it  and  help 
him  to  do  this  only  if  necessary.  These 
smaller  drag  toys  can  be  followed  by 
wagons,  rather  small,  easily  running  ones 
for  the  tiny  tot,  though  you  will  be  amazed 
at  how  large  and  heavy  a  wagon  a  little 
fellow  can  pull.  These  can  be  used  to  ride 
in,  to  push  oneself  about  the  yard — 
and  splendid  exercise  it  gives  for  the  push¬ 
ing  leg,  which  .should,  of  course,  be  alter¬ 
nated.  For  other  outdoor  play  there  should 
be  sand-boxes,  a  pail,  and  shovel  (old  pans 
and  spoons  serve  just  as  well). 

At  about  four  years  of  age,  or  whenever 
the  finer  muscular  control  is  achieved,  cut¬ 
ting  with  scis.sors  and  wooden-bead  string¬ 
ing  may  be  added.  The  scissors  should  have 
the  rounded  point  of  the  kindergarten  va¬ 
riety.  Free-hand  cutting  of  newspaper  and 
wrapping  paper  in  strips  or  shapes  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  child  will  improve  hand  control 
and  prepare  for  later  kindergarten  work, 
as  well  as  fill  many  hours  of  play.  For 
stringing  beads,  the  large  wooden  beads 
should  be  used  first  and  the  shoestring 
should  have  a  long  tip.  One  clever  mother 
whose  child  had  difficulty  at  first  used  a 


flexible  covered  wire  instead  of  the  shoe¬ 
lace.  Later  the  child  used  the  smaller 
wooden  beads  and,  to  my  surprise,  even 
tiny  glass  ones  with  her  mother’s  sewing- 
needle.  Hammer,  nails,  saws — real  tools — 
can  be  used  by  the  more  mature  four-  or 
five-year-old.  Musical  toys,  toy  instru¬ 
ments,  not  only  interest  the  child  at  this 
age  but  train  the  sense  of  rhythm.  The 
drum  and  triangle  are  especially  helpful 
for  this.  Inexpensive  Victrolas  with  small 
records  of  nursery  rhymes  and  games  can 
be  played  by  the  child  himself.  Dolls  of  all 
kinds  are  good  at  all  ages.  With  clothes 
that  can  be  removed  they  furnish  a  splen¬ 
did  incentive,  as  well  as  practice,  for  the 
child’s  training  in  dressing  and  undress¬ 
ing  himself.  The  normal  blind  child  should 
be  able  to  do  this  except  for  shoelace-tying, 
by  his  fifth  year. 

Ability  to  play  alone  and  direct  one’s 
own  play  is  most  desirable.  Successful 
achievement  in  this  makes  it  more  possible 
for  the  blind  child  to  derive  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  play,  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  other  children.  Do  everything  to 
make  this  possible  and  encourage  your 
blind  child  to  have  sighted  playmates.  The 
give-and-take  of  such  relationships,  the 
sharing  of  toys,  and  the  development  of 
ability  to  get  along  with  others  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  child’s  personality 
growth. 

Someone  should  occasionally  check  to  see 
that  the  child  is  using  his  playthings.  Oth¬ 
erwise  he  may  fall  into  certain  meaning¬ 
less,  repetitive  habits  known  as  “blind- 
isms.”  “What  shall  I  do  to  break  my  child 
of  rubbing  his  eyes?”  the  distraught 
mother  asks.  Of  all  “blindisms”  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  common,  most  persistent, 
and  hardest  to  correct.  Our  first  effort 
should  be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
habit.  The  use  of  elbow  cuffs  with  the  tiny 
baby  at  the  first  sign  of  eye-rubbing  is 
permissible  if  not  too  long  a  period  is  re- 
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qniml.  One  hesitates  to  tie  down  little 
hands  or  to  restrict  the  activities  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  all,  and  especially  to  blind  children. 
If  you  are  constantly  with  the  child,  a  "en- 
tle  removiii"  of  the  hand,  followed  by  plac¬ 
ing  some  object  or  pla\*thin<j:  in  it,  helps. 
Toys  re(piirin«r  the  nse  of  both  hands  often 
prevent  the  habit.  When  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  be  appealed  to,  he  often  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  idea  that  •rrown-nps  do  not 
'  do  this,  and,  especially  as  he  nears  the 
^  kinder<rarten  a<re,  that  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  keep  their  hands  away  from  their 
faces.  Other  mannerisms,  such  as  waving 
the  fingers  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  let  the 
light  trickle  through,  swaying  of  the  body, 
meaningless  jumping,  and  twirling  of 
arms,  should  he  discouraged.  They  usually 
!  indicate  a  lack  of  normal  activity  and  a 
misdirection  of  abundant  energj'.  If  yon 
furnish  more  interesting  and  useful  occu¬ 
pations,  these  will  vanish. 

,  Holding  the  head  down  might  he  in- 
L  eluded  as  a  “blindism.”  The  blind  child 
has  no  incentive  to  keep  his  head  uj)  as 
j  does  the  sighted  child  to  look  about  him. 
You  should  therefore  teach  him  to  carry 
his  head  erect.  He  can  check  this  position 
hiin.self  by  standing  up  against  the  wall  to 
I  see  if  the  back  of  his  head  is  flat  against  it. 

’  You  should  further  teach  him  to  turn  his 
face  toward,  and  to  look  up  at,  people 
when  he  is  talking  with  them.  Likewise, 
j  when  he  is  at  play,  he  should  “look”  at 
i  his  play  material.  In  short,  in  every  way 
I  he  should  conform  as  much  as  possible  to 
[  the  habits  of  the  sighted.  He  cannot  imi- 
I  tate  many  of  these  unless  you  show  him, 
i  although  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  in 
how  many  little  ways  a  blind  child  will 
copy  actions  determined  from  hearing 
^  about  them,  such  as  reading  a  book,  that 
''  is,  holding  it  and  turning  the  pages  slowly. 

For  .some  children  wuth  a  small  amount  of 
I  vision  and  an  eye  condition  which  makes 
[  direct  light  into  the  eye  painful,  holding 


up  the  head  is  extremely  difficult.  In  such 
cases  an  oculist  should  be  considted  to  see 
if  this  can  be  helped  by  the  use  of  dark 
glasses.  Where  there  is  no  relief,  the  best 
one  can  do  is  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
the  head  when  talking,  (’are  should  be 
taken  also  to  have  the  child  practice  the 
correct  head  position  in  a  dimly  lighted 
room  in  order  to  counteract  the  stretching 
of  the  neck  muscles  at  other  times.  This 
inability  to  face  light  usually  becomes  less 
marked  as  the  child  grows  older. 

In  line  with  your  efforts  to  have  your 
child  appear  as  pleasing  as  possible  is  the 
need  to  make  disfigured  eyes  as  little  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  can  be  done.  Such  eyes, 
when  permanently  and  totally  blind, 
should,  on  your  oculist’s  recommendation, 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  artificial  eyes. 
Y’'ou  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the 
improved  appearance.  Where  there  is  sight 
remaining  or  hope  of  restoring  vision,  un¬ 
sightly  eyes  may  be  shielded  by  glasses 
with  tinted  or  frosted  lenses.  This  should 
be  done  while  the  child  is  still  young,  not 
only  for  aesthetic  purposes,  but  also  so  that 
he  may  early  accustom  himself  to  their 
use. 

Although  this  article  is  concerned  not 
with  medical  care  but  with  the  training  of 
the  blind  child,  I  should  like  to  admonish 
parents  to  take  such  measures  as  reputable 
ocidists  advise  for  improvement  of  the 
child’s  eye  condition  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Not  onlj'  are  the  chances  better  of 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  what¬ 
ever  vision  can  be  restored,  but  also  the 
child  will  receive  that  many  more  years  of 
use  of  the  eyes  at  a  time  wdien,  I  believe, 
he  will  learn  more  from  using  his  sight 
than  at  any  other  age. 

The  pre-school  years  are  an  important 
time  in  the  child’s  mental  development. 
No  one  would  venture  to  estimate  how 
much  the  sighted  child  learns  in  those 
years  by  just  using  his  eyes.  For  this  rea- 
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son  it  is  very  necessary  that  much  special 
attention  be  given  the  blind  baby  at  this 
time.  During  the  first  year,  and  especially 
when  the  baby  is  first  learning  to  talk,  the 
names  of  toys  given  to  him  shoiild  be 
spoken  as  they  are  put  into  his  hand.  As 
mother  dresses  him,  she  should  say,  “Now 
the  stocking,  now  the  shoe,  etc.”  She 
should  say  “foot”  as  .she  puts  his  hand  on 
it,  then  “toes,”  etc.,  each  time  touching 
the  part  of  his  body  named.  When  he  has 
learned  to  talk,  the  never-ending  stream  of 
questions  should  be  patiently  answered.  If 
he  doesn ’t  ask  them,  he  must  be  told  many 
things.  Ilis  attention  must  be  called  to 
snow  and  rain,  sand,  plants,  animals,  etc., 
and  he  must  touch  them.  If  he  has  initia¬ 
tive.  let  him  investigate  things  for  himself 
rather  than  describe  them  to  him.  Later 
when  he  talks  about  them,  note  and  call 
his  attention  to  what  he  has  overlooked. 
When  a  bird  sings  or  a  dog  barks,  he 
should  not  only  be  told  what  the  sound  is 
made  by,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  for 
him  to  see  the  bird  or  dog  fir.st-hand.  Mo<l- 
els  for  those  animals  which  cannot  be  se- 
curetl  or  which  it  is  unwise  for  him  to 
touch  can  be  seen  on  a  visit  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  if  one  is  available. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  can  be  interested, 
he  should  be  read  to.  The  first  books  shoidd 
be  those  which  touch  the  life  the  child 
knows.  For  instance,  a  country  child  will 
like  Tippett’s  Singing  Farmer,  while  his 
I  Live  in  the  City  will  be  more  i)leasing  to 
the  city  child.  I  mention  these  also  because 
of  their  singing  quality  which  always  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  little  child.  There  are  many 
delightful  modern  books  that  deal  with  the 
homely,  everyday  things  of  life.  Many  of 
these  are  illustrated,  and,  if  your  child  has 
some  little  vision,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  get  what  he  can  from  pictures.  In  fact, 
you  should  never  assume  that  anjdhing 
will  not  be  enjoyed  by  your  blind  child. 
The  totally  blind  little  tot  “plays  read¬ 


ing,”  even  to  pretending  to  look  close  and 
read.  Blind  children  in  our  residential 
schools  go  to  puppet  shows  and  enjoy  them 
immensely.  In  our  day-school  classes  the 
primary  children  make  their  puppets  and 
put  on  their  own  show.  Attendance  at  any  ’ 
kind  of  a  performance  is  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  educationally  if,  in  addition  to  your  = 
own  explanations  of  things  that  can  be  ap-  ! 
jireciated  only  by  sight,  an  opportunity  is 
made  for  the  child  to  get  actual  contact  i 
with  the  actors,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  pup-  ^ 
pet  show,  the  puppets.  You  will  find  people  1 
very  glad  to  make  these  things  possible. 
When  your  little  child  hears  the  fii’e- 
engine,  do  not  stop  with  explaining  what  it 
is,  but  arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  fire-station. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  neces-  “ 
sity  of  increasing  the  experience  of  these 
little  shut-in  folk  who  must  secure  their  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  world  about  them  through  the  1 
conscious  efforts  of  those  responsible  for 
their  training.  Furthermore,  these  experi-  I 
ences  should  include  the  greatest  amount  of  [ 
first-hand  information.  The  child  should  be 
led  to  make  his  own  critical  investigations. 

A  word  from  j’ou  helps  him  to  discover  for 
himself,  as.  for  instance,  one  of  my  four-  j 
year-olds  did,  that  old  apple-tree  trunks 
are  rough  and  the  young  ones  smooth.  We 
teach  our  children  that  the  sun  is  yellow,  j» 
the  grass  green,  and  the  snow  white.  What  i 
does  it  mean  to  him?  Does  it  matter?  He  j 
asks  you  “What  color  is  this?”  and  later  | 
on  he.  too,  can  talk  the  language  of  the 
seeing.  [ 

So  he  goes  on  with  his  tiny  hands  show-  I 
ing  him  what  life  about  him  is.  It  is  all 
right  to  teach  him  rhymes  and  counting 
and  the  like.  A  blind  child  memorizes  read-  | 
ily.  Don’t,  I  beg  of  you.  show  him  off  for 
this.  Do  not  let  an  admiring  group  marvel  L 
at  his  wonderful  mind.  Do,  though,  spend  f 
much  time  planning  ways  for  him  to  se-  1 
cure  as  nearly  adequate  information  as  he  | 
can  and  fill  his  time  with  activity'  and  the  j 
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happiness  that  comes  from  bein"  busy  and 
learning. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  train  the  small 
blind  baby  in  your  own  home.  This  will 
mean  that  an  infinite  amount  of  time  and 
of  patience  must  be  expended  by  someone. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  yourselves  or  ar¬ 
range  for  someone  else  to  do  it  for  you,  if 
your  child  has  other  physical  defects  or 
mental  incapacity  which  make  it  impos.si- 
ble  for  you  to  cope  with  the  situation,  send 
him  to  a  nursery  for  blind  babies.  The 
parting  may  be  hard,  but,  if  your  love  for 
your  child  is  *  great  enough,  you  will 
bravely'  endure  the  separation  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  success  and  happiness  that 
will  be  his  in  later  life. 

When  your  child  is  five,  if  he  is  physi¬ 
cally*  and  mentally'  developed  and  wisely* 
trained,  there  is  no  reason  why*  he  should 
not  attend  a  regular  kindergarten.  Even 
in  public  school  sy’stems  maintaining 
braille  classes,  a  blind  child  is  .sent  to 
kindergarten  with  the  normally-sighted 
children.  If,  however,  y'our  child  is  imma¬ 
ture,  or  if  he  has  not  learned  control  and 
ability  to  play  with  other  children,  it  will 
be  better  to  delay  his  enrolment,  while  y'ou 
increase  your  efforts  to  achieve  better 
development. 

At  six  years  of  age,  or  when  the  psy*- 
chologist  and  kindergarten  teacher  feel 
your  child  is  mentally*  ready*  for  reading, 
he  should  go  to  a  special  school  for  the 
blind.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  live  in  a  community*  which  provides 
day-school  training  for  blind  children, 
your  child  can  begin  his  education  at  once. 
Day-school  classes  not  only*  admit,  but  pre¬ 
fer  to  accept,  children  at  six  y*ears  of  age. 
Many  residential  schools  do  not  enrol  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  age.  Some  nursery  schools  for 
blind  babies  and  some  local  organizations 
for  the  blind  provide  clas.ses  for  the  y*ears 
intervening  between  kindergarten  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  state  institutions  for  the 


blind.^  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  such 
opportunity  unless  some  adequate  training 
can  be  provided  in  your  own  community*. 

You  will  recall  that  we  were  considering 
three  phases  of  the  blind  child’s  training: 
the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  emo¬ 
tional.  Like  the  proverbial  faith,  hope,  and 
charity*,  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  emo¬ 
tional.  You  may  secure  for  your  child  the 
finest  phy'sical  growth  and  control,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adaptation  to  his  blindness;  you 
may*  achieve  an  alert  mind  with  a  wealth  of 
background  obtained  through  his  other 
.senses;  but,  if  he  has  not  attained  an  emo¬ 
tional  adjustment  to  his  handicap,  you 
have  failed.  To  be  sure,  the  success  in  the 
phy'sical  training  makes  possible  a  better 
mental  development,  and  well-rounded 
growth  in  both  makes  easier,  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to,  emotional  stability*.  Yet  many  of 
the  failures  in  blind  adults,  well-trained 
phy'sically  and  mentally*  in  spite  of  their 
handicap,  are  due  to  their  emotional  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

It  is  therefore  most  essential  that  much 
attention  be  given  not  only  to  your  own, 
but  also  to  your  child’s,  attitude  toward 
his  handicap.  It  is  inevitable  that  parents 
of  a  blind  child  should  feel  intense  grief 
over  their  child’s  condition.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they*  ever  become  fully*  reconciled.  To  be 
sure,  as  the  child  adapts  himself  to  his  con¬ 
dition,  this  grief  is  les.sened,  but,  generally* 
speaking,  I  believe  parents  feel  the  handi¬ 
cap  more  keenly*  than  the  child  ever  does. 
Moreover,  the  child  may*  be  spared  that 
devastating  feeling  of  inferiority  if  he  is 
so  trained  that  he  develops  a  sense  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  achievement  before  he  reaches 
the  age  at  which  he  becomes  conscious  that 
blindness  is  an  affliction.  This  means  that 
parents  must  control  their  grief,  not  pity 
their  child  nor  allow  him  to  pity  himself. 

^  Information  regarding  such  schools  may  be  secured 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind»  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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This  does  not  necessitate  an  avoidance 
of  speakin<r  of  yoiu’  eliild’s  condition.  In 
a  letter  to  the  mother  of  a  blind  child,  a 
worker  writes:  “The  child  should  know  his 
limitation,  but  not  be  constantly  reminded 
of  it.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  word 
“blind”  out  of  your  vocabulary;  you  and 
your  friends  may  mention  your  child’s 
handicap,  but  do  it  unemotionally.  Distin- 
fruish  between  pity  and  sympathy.  When 
the  task  is  hard,  such  as  tyin"  a  bow  on 
that  shoelace  in  the  dark,  a  sympathetic. 
“Yes.  .son,  I  know  it  is  hard,  but  it  will 
come  in  time,”  is  all  rifjht.  “Poor  child, 
it’s  too  bad,”  and  condonin"  the  cruel  re¬ 
marks  that  sighted  children  often  make, 
such  as  callin"  your  child  “blind”  or 
“Pop-ej'e”  or  “S(piint,”  do  not  help  him, 
but  do  create  self-pity.  So  make  lifjht  of 
such  episodes,  assure  him  that  the  children 
do  not  mean  it.  that  such  teasiu"  will  be 
discontinued  if  he  does  not  pay  attention 
to  it.  If  you  treat  his  blindne.ss  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  and  if  you  train  him  so  that, 
as  a  playmate,  his  ability  to  join  in  is  more 
ajjparent  than  his  eye  condition,  many 
such  scenes  will  be  avoided.  This  can  be 
brou<rht  about  if,  in  the  i)re-school  years, 
parents  spare  the  child  tearful  regrets  and 
bend  their  efforts  toward  developiii"  op¬ 
portunities  for  him  to  feel  a  sense  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  family  circle.  Even  as  a  tiny 
child  he  befrins  to  help  mother  by  puttinjr 
his  toys  away.  To  be  sure,  there  must  be  a 
place  for  them  easily  accessible  to  bim. 
Later  he  heli)s  put  the  silver  on  the  table, 
or  he  may  wipe  it,  and  then  comes  the 
proud  day  when  he  can  handle  more 
fra^rile  dishes  and  pour  milk  for  his  own 
cereal.  Ilis  plate  or  bowl  of  food  may  also 
be  carried  if  the  distance  is  short  and  the 
way  clear.  Care  should  be  taken  in  these 
early  tasks  that  dishes  are  not  too  full  and 
that  accidents  do  not  occur.  If  one  does 
befall  him,  there  must  be  no  scolding:,  no 
distress  over  the  broken  dishes  and  spilled 


food,  but  encouragement  for  a  greater  care  ; 
and  firmer  hand  next  time.  Little  services  | 
rendered  to  other  members  of  the  family 
make  j'our  blind  cbild  the  proud  doer 
deeds  rather  than  the  spoiled  receiver 
attentions  from  everyone  else. 

<  )ne  of  the  bifrfrest  ]>itfalls  of  the  parents 
of  a  blind  child  is  the  dangrer  of  indul- 
frence.  Parents,  in  their  desire  to  offset  pr  , 
make  uj)  for  the  misfortune  of  the  child’s  ' 
handicap,  permit  him  all  sorts  of  extra  j 
jdeasures  and  favors,  and  excuse  him  from  j 
duties  lest  they  be  distasteful.  In  this  they  ! 
err  on  two  scores — one  that  it  is  poor  train-  \ 
iiifr  and  in  the  Ion"  run  an  injustice,  not  ‘ 
a  kindness,  to  the  child ;  the  other,  that  in 
differentiatin"  in  behavior  toward  the  ' 
handicapped  child,  they  accentuate  his  un¬ 
likeness  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
ill-trained  blind  child  becomes  the  ill-  | 
natured  blind  adult,  and  nothin"  is  more 
pathetic  or  unfortunate  than  those  blind 
adults  who  are  so  disajjreeable  that  no  one 
is  williii"  to  grive  them  companionship. 
Happy'  is  the  blind  cbild  whose  parents 
keep  a  firm  hand  and  a  careful  check  on 
their  s.vmpathies  so  that  he  "rows  up  man¬ 
nerly  and  considerate  of  others  and  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  the  joy  of  sharing:  pleasure 
and  possessions  and  doing:  favors  for  his 
friends.  The  development  of  such  satisfac¬ 
tions  crowds  out  any  tendencies  to  morbid 
attitudes  toward  his  blindness.  Ilis  deligrht 
in  doing:  thingrs  prevents  the  g:rowth  of  that 
unwholesome  feeling:  that  the  world  owes 
him  something:. 

Thus  the  opportunity'  lies  in  y'our  hands, 
in  the  pre-school  y'ears,  to  build  for  y'Our 
child,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  a  well- 
rounded  personality'.  The  training:  of  his 
body  and  mind  means  many  hours  of  your 
attention  and  an  insistence  on  his  self- 
help.  The  development  of  his  emotional 
stability  means  the  control  of  your  g:rief 
and  sympathy'.  In  so  far  as  you  achieve  this, 
you  assure  for  him  a  useful  and  happy  life. 
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Leather  work  should,  and  can,  be  done 
under  the  best  possible  physical  conditions, 
whether  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  home. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  type  of  work  often  carried 
to  the  hospital  bed  when  used  for  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  In  the  workshop  or  at  home, 
the  worker  should  occupy  a  chair  in  which 
he  i.s  perfectly  comfortable  in  order  to  have 
freedom  of  relaxed  movement  in  his  wrist 
and  arm.  A  table  with  a  hard,  polished 
surface,  or  a  metal  or  glass  top  should  be 
near  enough  to  hold  all  material  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

If  good  work  is  to  be  done,  good  tools 
must  be  had  and  they  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  The  equipment  is  not  elaborate, 
and,  although  the  following  articles  are 
found  necessary,  they  can  all  be  purchased 
for  not  more  than  ten  dollars — probably 
les.s.  (Prices  given  below  are  approximate.) 

Tracing  wheel  (spur  wheel) .  .$0.35  (approximate) 


Shoemaker’s  knife  (well-sharp¬ 
ened) 

Handle  . 60  “ 

Blades  . 25  ea. 

Tile,  slab  of  marble,  slate,  or 

heavy  glass  .  1.50  to  2.75 

Light  mallet  for  punch . 80 


Lead  block  or  10"  square  of 
hard  weed  (costs  very  lit¬ 
tle) 

Revolving  punch  or  saddler 

punch  of  medium  size...  1.75 
Marking  punch  (3  holes) — a 
French  tool  used  for  Ve¬ 
netian  thonging,  not  essen¬ 
tial  for  beginners 
Hard  pencil 

Triangle,  T-square,  and  right- 
angle  square,  marked  with 
inches,  and  steel  ruler. .  1.25  ea.  (approx.) 
Thumb  tacks 

Oil-stone  for  sharpening  tools 
Scissors,  penknife,  awl 
Triangle  dividers 
Cardboard  for  cutting  patterns 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of 
leather,  differing  in  weight,  color,  texture, 
etc.,  these  are  the  most  generally  used : 


Rawhide — Cowhide 

Calfskin  | 

Sheepskin — (’hamois  | 

Morocco  I 

Skiver  (a  form  of  sheepskin  or  a  split  I 
skin) 

Goatskin  I 

Pigskin 

Vellum. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  purchase  to 
secure  a  perfect,  unclouded  surface.  Use 
light-weight  and  pliable  leather  for  small  I 
articles,  hea\’y  for  those  w'hich  are  to  stand  | 
hard  wear.  Calf  is  the  best  for  all  fine  work.  I 
As  in  the  case  of  tools,  use  good  skins  for  I 
good  work,  and  do  not  consider  any  of  the  I 
paper  substitutes,  for  the  difference  in  price  I 
will  not  be  great  enough  to  warrant  it.  I 
Leather  is  sold  by  the  skin  or  half-skin,  | 
and  the  price  is  computed  by  the  square  | 
foot.  The  average  size  of  a  skin  is  about  I 
eight  to  twelve  square  feet,  and  it  might  | 
run  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  i 
or  three  dollars  per  square  foot,  depending  | 
upon  the  kind  chosen.  Never  fold  leather  I 
and  do  not  keep  it  near  artificial  heat.  For  | 
certain  purposes,  however,  it  can  be  boiled,  I 
and  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  cuir  bouilli.  | 
All  cutting  should  be  done  by  a  person  ■ 
with  sight  and  on  a  slab  of  marble  or  heavy  ; 
glass.  Patterns  should  be  cut  carefully  and 
made  of  cardboard,  and  shoiild  be  held  to  I 
the  leather  firmly  by  the  left  hand  while  | 
the  spur  wheel  traces  with  the  right  hand  I 
around  the  cardboard  pattern  on  the  L 
leather.  When  using  the  wheel,  always  push 
it  from  you,  and  when  using  the  knife  to  I 
cut  the  leather  after  it  has  been  marked,  L 
draw  it  toward  you.  Thongs  may  be  cut  in 
straight  lengths  by  holding  the  knife 
against  a  steel  ruler,  but  when  longer  ones 
are  needed,  cut  them  in  circular  form,  j 
(made  continuous  from  center  to  outside 
of  circle  by  drawing  the  leather  with  a  t 
rotary  motion  against  an  upright  knife). 


LEATHER  WORK 
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The  two  thicknesses  are  punched  through 
at  the  same  time 


These  thoiifrs  or  laces  are  cut  from  goat  or 
thin  calf.  They  can  be  cut  from  suede,  but 
these  are  not  strong  and  are  likely  to 
stretch.  The  width  of  the  thongs  depends 
very  much  on  the  size  of  the  hole  to  be  used 
and  whether  it  is  flat  or  round.  Do  not  use 
tliem  too  long,  as  they  can  be  easily  joined 
by  paring  the  ends  and  lapping  them.  These 
ends  are  held  with  a  little  strong  glue.  This 
paring  is  done  with  a  sharp  .skiving  knife. 

When  the  article  to  be  made  has  been  cut 
out.  clip  the  edges  (which  are  to  be  laced 
together)  to  each  other  by  means  of  metal 
clips  to  hold  them  firmly.  Now,  regulate 
the  punch  to  the  size  of  hole  desired  and 
punch  the  two  thicknesses  through  at  the 
same  time.  This  may  be  done  by  holding 
the  leather  in  the  left  hand  and  punching 
holes  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  according  to  the  size 
of  article,  kind  of  leather,  and  size  of  hole. 
It  will  be  found  that  with  practice  these 
holes  can  be  made  very  evenly.  Now  that 
the  thongs  are  cut  and  the  holes  punched. 


hold  the  right  side  of  the  article  toward 
you,  put  through  the  thong  to  the  left  and 
continue  around  the  edge.  Thonging  or 
binding  may  be  made  in  one  direction  and 
left  as  single-edged  binding,  or  may  be 
cros.sed,  laced  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  opposite  direction.  Also,  it  may 
be  slipped  and  knotted,  making  much  more 
of  a  decoration. 

I  am  not  aware  that  metal  thonging  has 
been  attempted  by  a  person  without  sight, 
but  it  is  a  fairly  simple  process  once  the 
holes  are  cut  flat  and  held  firmly  together 
by  clips.  It  is  quite  lovely  in  silver — twenty- 
eight  gauge — and,  when  cut  in  strips,  can 
he  bi’ought  through  the  holes  from  the  back 
and  bent  over  the  front  side  and  hammered 
down. 

There  are  endless  possibilities  for  this 
delightful  work,  as  a  trip  to  a  museum 
might  show  us,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  an 
importer  of  beautifid  haud-made  leather 
articles  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  talk 
over  tlie  lovely  workmanship  with  anyone 
genuinely  interested. 


Thonging  may  be  made  single  or  crossed 
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Computation  of  Analysis  of  Costs 

Measure  the  square  feet  of  leather  in  an 
article  made,  as  leather  cost  is  computed 
by  square  feet  and  runs  from  25  cents  to 
i)!2.()()  or  more.  Count  holes  when  article  is 
finished  and  allow  one-third  of  a  cent 
(.003%)  per  hole  for  labor.  To  this  must 
he  added  cost  of  cuttinpr  with  10  ]ier  cent 
added  to  cost  of  material  to  cover  Avaste. 
Sellin<r  and  oA’erhead  costs  are  added  on 
the  percentage  basis  used  by  indi\’idual  or- 
•ranizations.  Men  and  Avomen  Avorkin"  in 
their  oaa  ii  homes  seldom  add  this,  hut  should 
consider  all  mailing  and  express  charires. 

Cost  Avobfsis  on  AutoinohiJc  Pillou': 


Size — l-l"  X  15"  s(iiinre 
Material — Sue<le 

3 '4  SI),  ft.  suede  at  .30 . $1.05 

.\dd  10%  waste . 10 

1  Kajiok  pillow . 35 

L.'ibor — euttinft  . 25 

Puiu'liin}!  iiiid  l:iciii};  232  holes  at  .0031/j . 7S 


.$2. .53 

Add  overhead,  selling  cost,  ete. 

I’ossihle  retail  priee . $2.75 


Tf  one  side  of  this  pilloAv  is  made  Avith  a 
contrasting  piece,  6t(>  inches  AA’ide,  in  the 
center,  laced  and  crossed  to  the  side  itieces. 


240  holes,  or  80  cents,  are  added  to  the  labor 
for  the  blind,  increasing  the  cost  by  that 
amount,  that  is,  to  $3.33  and  the  retail  price 
of  the  pilloAV  to  $3.50. 


Cost  on  Flat  Case: 

Size — 10"  X  12"  finished 
Material — Pin  seal 

2*4  sq.  ft.  pin  seal  at  .30 . $0.75 

3  clips  for  fasteners . 02 

Add  10%  waste . 08 

Labor — cutting  . 15 

Punching,  lacing  102  holes  at  .0034;< . 34 

$1.34 

Add  overhead,  etc. 

Possible  retail  price . $1..50 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  small  case.s 


and  pocket-hooks  can  be  made  to  retail  for 
as  little  as  50  cents  each. 

It  is  more  than  difficult  to  AAU'ite  an  article 
on  a  siiecial  craft,  giA'ing  directions  Avithout 
detailed  illustrations,  but  I  AA’ill  ask  any 
reader  Avho  might  Avant  to  try  it  out  for 
herself  to  get  the  leather  and  simple  tools 
and  experiment.  Experience,  after  all,  is  the 
best  teacher.  “Remember  that  leather  in 
the  form  of  jielts  Avas  used  by  iirimitive  man. 
and  its  use  is  as  old  as  that  of  basketry  and 
Iiottery.” 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  BLIND  MASSEURS  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Mrs.  F.  C.  Chaplin-Hall 
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The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  its  headquartens  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  responsible  for  the  training  of 
blind  massage  students  of  both  sexes  for 
the  recognized  examinations  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  School  of  Massage,  Reme¬ 
dial  Exercises,  and  ^ledical  Electricity  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Ministry'  of  Health,  the  Cliartei’ed  Society 
of  Mas.sage  and  ^ledical  Gymnastics,  and 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

All  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  training  of  the  blind  will  agree  that 
the  loss  of  sight  stimulates  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  faculties — namely,  a  sensitive 
touch  and  the  power  of  concentration. 


Now,  it  is  precisely  these  two  faculties 
which  a  mas.seur  most  needs  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Other  things  being 
equal,  therefore,  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
assume — if  it  had  not  been  conclusively 
proved — that  the  blind  in  the  sphere  of 
massage  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
their  sighted  confreres.  Blindness  alone, 
how’ever,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  masseur;  there  must  be  robust 
health,  physical  strength,  a  good  education, 
intelligence,  tact,  and,  above  all,  the  gift 
of  unfailing  sympathy.  Given  these,  a 
thorough  training,  assistance  in  becoming 
established,  and,  last  but  not  least,  initia¬ 
tive  and  perseverance  on  behalf  of  the  in- 


A  Lesson  in  Anatomy — Teacher 
and  Pnpil  Both  Blind 
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dividual  concerned,  the  blind  masseur  has 
every  i)rospect  of  makinjr  "ood. 

Pkelimixakies  to  Admission  to  the 
(’orusE 

Upon  the  completion  of  an  application 
form,  the  apjilicant  is  required  to  underjro 
a  searchiiif;  medical  examination  and  to 
suj)i>ly  a  certihcate  from  an  ojilitlialmic 
surfreon  to  the  effect  that  he  is  blind  within 
the  meaniiifr  of  the  lilind  I’ersons’  Act. 
He  is  also  required  to  attend  in  the  ]\las- 
sajre  Department  of  the  Institute  for  a 
jK'rsonal  interview  with  the  responsible 
oflicials;  his  hands  and  shoulder  muscles 
are  critically  examined ;  and  .such  points 
as  his  prospects  of  beinjr  able,  after  (piali- 
fyin<r,  to  obtain  support  from  medical  men 
in  the  district  in  which  he  intends  to  settle 
are  carefully  investifiated.  Should  these 
initial  negotiations  prove  satisfactory,  the 
applicant  is  then  accepted  as  a  student  and 
entered  for  the  next  course  of  training  on 
the  definite  understanding  that  he  is  on 
probation  for  one  month  from  the  date  of 
entry,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  mu.st 
pass  a  test  examination,  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  full  course  of  training.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  also  required  to  jiass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  braille  reading  and  writing,  .so 
as  to  ensure  that  they  can  read  and  write 
fluently. 

Course  op  Tr.ainino 

The  full  course  of  training  oceujiies  a 
period  of  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  candidates  are  required  to  jiresent 
themselves  for  three  separate  examinations 
— massage,  remedial  exercises  (which  form 
an  adjunct  to  massage),  and  medical  elec¬ 
tricity.  Within  the  last  year,  the  syllabus 
in  medical  electricity  has  been  considerablj- 
augmented  so  as  to  include  a  course  in  ad¬ 
vanced  subjects,  and  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  faradism,  galvanism,  sinusoidal 


I" 


current,  radiant  heat,  diathermy,  and  high  [ 
frequency.  1 

Dlind  candidates  are  jiresented  for  the  I 
examinations  in  massage  and  remedial  ex-  I 
ercises  of  the  Chartei’ed  Society  of  ^lassage  I 
and  ]\ledical  Gymnastics,  and  are  examined 
in  medical  electricity  by  the  Society  of  i 
Apothecaries.  j 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  massage 
training  are  anatomy,  physiology,  pa¬ 
thology.  theory  of  massage,  jiraetical  mas¬ 
sage.  In  addition,  a  special  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  modern  orthoiiedics  is  included  in  I 
each  course,  and  students  also  undergo  a  | 
course  in  educational  gymnastics.  F 

In  qualifying  in  massage  and  Swedish  I 
remedial  exercises  at  the  (’bartered  So-  I 
ciety’s  examinations,  the  Principal  of  the  [ 
i\Iassage  School,  who  is  totally  blind,  | 
headed  the  jiass  list  with  distinction  in  | 
both  subjects,  in  open  competition  with  | 
about  three  hundred  sighted  candidates. 

In  addition  to  the  Principal  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Teachers,  all  of  whom  are  blind  or 
])artially  blind,  there  are  three  visiting  : 
lecturers  attached  to  the  School.  j 

Ma.ssage  students  at  the  National  Insti-  ] 
tute  for  the  Blind  School  of  Mas.sage  at-  \ 
tend  at  two  of  the  large  London  hospitals  | 
during  their  training,  in  order  to  gain 
clinical  experience  in  massage  on  patients 
under  medical  supervision.  With  regard  to  , 
the  clinical  experience  in  medical  elec-  Ij 
tricitj'  which  it  is  necessary  for  candidates  | 
to  undergo  before  presenting  themselves  f 
for  examination  in  that  subject,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  inaugurated,  last  year,  an  ' 
Evening  Electrical  Clinic,  where  patients  i 
attend  for  all  kinds  of  electrical  treat¬ 
ment.  the  work  being  carried  out  by  ad¬ 
vanced  students  under  the  supervision  of  j 
two  Medical  Officers  and  a  sighted  Sister  ‘ 
in  charge.  | 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  j 
premises  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  which  now  house  the  Mas- 
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A  Blind  Masseur  in  a  Private  Clinic 


sage  Department  and  School,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Electrical  Clinic,  were  officially 
opened  in  July,  1932,  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller. 

The  Evening  Electrical  Clinic  has 
proved  a  marked  success,  and  for  the  ten 
months  ending  January,  1933,  over  four 
thousand  treatments  were  carried  out  by 
blind  students.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
(’linic  is  the  interest  evinced  by  new  pa¬ 
tients  when  being  treated  for  the  first  time 
by  a  blind  operator.  The  psychological 
effect  is  markedly  good,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  patients  freed  from  pain  and  dis¬ 
ability  is  an  ever  growing  testimony  to 
the  work  of  the  blind  students. 

School  Equipment 

The  Massage  School  has  been  equipped 
at  considerable  cost  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  best  and  most 
complete  set  of  appliances  obtainable  has 
been  secured.  The  premises  comprise  a 
large,  airy  gymnasium,  lecture-room,  li¬ 


brary,  bathroom  and  dressing-room  for 
men  students,  restroom  and  dre.ssing-room 
for  women  students,  two  offices,  a  glass- 
enclosed  vestibule  (much  appreciated  by 
the  students  in  the  summer),  separate 
lavatories,  and  a  small  roof-garden. 

The  anatomy  models  in  the  Massage 
Section  are  the  mo.st  perfect  which  can  be 
procured.  In  the  Electrical  Section  will  be 
found  instruments  specially  designed  to 
enable  the  blind  student  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  constant  current,  and 
measures  to  enable  him  to  use  exactly  the 
correct  amounts  of  drugs  in  applying  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  medical  electrical  treatments. 

The  Massage  Library 

There  is  also  a  fine  medico-scientific  li¬ 
brary  for  the  sole  use  of  blind  students 
during  training  and  of  blind  mas.seurs  and 
masseuses  after  qualifying. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  a  student  in 
any  profession  should  not  cease  to  be  a 
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student  simply  because  be  finishes  bis 
course  of  training:  and  obtains  his  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Progress  is  the  law  of  life,  and  any 
branch  of  science  which  does  not  con¬ 
stantly  move  forward  quickly  stagnates. 
To  justify  the  claim  of  surgery  and  medi¬ 
cine  to  be  a  living  science,  and  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  needs  of  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  it  must  always  be  progressive,  and 
its  exponents  must  keep  their  minds  open 
for  the  reception  of  new  ideas  and  modify 
their  methods  in  response  to  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  cure. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
recognized  the  truth  of  this,  and  realized 
the  importance  of  providing  some  means 
by  which  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
under  the  care  of  its  Massage  Department 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced 
literature  which  has  grown  up  in  all 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  founded  a  medico-scientific  li¬ 
brary  of  books  in  braille  type,  making  this 
library  a  section  of  its  Massage  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  it  are  to  be  found  standard  works 
on  massage,  remedial  exercises,  medical 
electricity,  anatomy  and  physiology,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  collection  of  lectures 
and  pamphlets  on  such  subjects  as  psycho¬ 
therapy,  orthopedics,  manipulative  sur¬ 
gery,  etc.  The  use  of  the  library  is  free  to 
all  blind  persons  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  study  or  practice  of  massage. 

Professional  Magazine 

The  Massage  Journal  in  embossed  type 
is  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
up-to-date  lectures  and  articles  on  massage 
and  kindred  subjects,  all  official  notices  of 
interest  and  importance  to  qualified  blind 
masseurs,  particulars  of  new  apparatus 
and  accessories,  and  a  special  column  de¬ 
voted  to  news  in  the  massage  world,  ex¬ 
amination  notices,  etc. 


Students’  Expenses  in  Training 

Students  attending  the  Institute’s  Mas¬ 
sage  School  fall  under  two  headings — resi¬ 
dent  and  day  pupils. 

The  first  comprises  students  whose 
homes  are  situated  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  travel  back  and  forth  daily.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  therefore  made  for  them 
to  be  accommodated  at  hostels  during  the 
time  they  are  in  training  (which,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  makes  their  expenses  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  day  students).  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are  accom¬ 
modated  at  hostels  and  guest-houses  for 
sighted  people,  and  are  thus,  from  their 
earliest  days  as  students  of  massage,  en¬ 
gaged  in  living  an  ordinary  normal  life  in 
all  its  phases.  The  cost  for  the  eighteen 
months’  course  in  the  case  of  resident  stu¬ 
dents  amounts  to  £360 ;  in  the  case  of  day 
students,  the  cost  is  £150,  to  which  must  be 
added  traveling  expenses  between  their 
homes  and  the  Institute  and  the  cost  of 
lunch  and  tea  (five  days  a  week)  in  the 
Institute’s  restaurant.  These  figures  are 
not  inclusive  of  students’  clothing,  pocket- 
money,  or  traveling  expenses  at  holidays. 

Recreation  and  Sport 

With  regard  to  the  social  life  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  facilities  are  available  by  way  of 
concert  and  theater  tickets,  dancing,  row¬ 
ing,  chess,  etc.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
voluntary  helpers  to  read  aloud  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  take  them  for  walks  at  week¬ 
ends.  The  latter  arrangement  applies  more 
particularly  to  students  not  residing  in 
their  own  homes  during  training. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  by  the  Massage 
Department  to  the  students’  health  while 
they  are  under  the  Institute’s  care,  and 
this  includes  such  special  services  as  dental 
treatment  and  the  care  of  any  eye  condi¬ 
tion  requiring  specialized  attention. 
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Establishing  the  Blind  Masseur 
AND  Masseuse 

Tlie  two  most  important  aspects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  training  of  the  blind  for 
the  profession  of  massage  in  Great  Britain 
are,  first,  the  very  careful  selection  of  can¬ 
didates  and,  second,  the  establishing  of  the 
qualified  blind  masseur  and  masseuse  in 
practice.  Some  idea  has  already  been  given 
with  regard  to  the  care  and  attention  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  and 
a  word  about  the  settlement  of  the  blind 
masseur  Avill,  no  doubt,  also  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  Avhereas  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  entirely  responsible  for 
the  training  of  all  blind  massage  students 
irrespective  of  whether  they  fall  under  the 
category  of  civilian,  ex-service,  or  St. 
Dunstan’s  students,  the  settlement  and  es¬ 
tablishing  of  the  two  former  are  carried 
out  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  St.  Dunstan’s  is  responsible  entirely 
for  the  .settlement  of  St.  Dunstan’s  mas¬ 
seurs  upon  the  successful  termination  of 
their  training.  It  is,  therefore,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settlement  of  civilian  and 
ex-service  mas.sage  students  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangements  hold  good. 

When  the  blind  mas-sage  student  suc¬ 
cessfully  qualifies  in  all  three  examina¬ 
tions,  the  National  Institute  takes  steps  to 
enable  him  (or  her)  to  equip  a  private 
mas.sage  and  electrical  clinic,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  situated  in  the  individual’s  own  home. 
This  means  the  setting  aside  of  a  suitable 
room,  or  rooms,  furnished  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Steps  are 
taken  to  send  out  personal  letters  to  medi¬ 
cal  men  in  the  district  in  which  the  blind 
masseur  intends  to  practice,  so  as  to  arouse 
tlie  interest  of  local  doctors  and  surgeons 
and  enlist  their  support ;  for  it  is  not  per¬ 
missible  for  qualified  masseurs  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  except  under  the  supervision  or  on 


the  recommendation  of  a  registered  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner.  Wherever  passible,  repre¬ 
sentations  are  made  to  the  local  hospitals, 
as  it  is  wise  for  the  masseur  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  part-  or  full-time  position,  paid 
or  voluntary,  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital,  as 
this  brings  him  to  the  notice  of  many  of 
the  doctors  practicing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Where  necessary,  the  National  Institute 
also  undertakes  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  a 
period,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  concerned,  so  as  to  give  him  a 
thoroughly  good  start  and  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself  on  a  professional  basis. 
Such  financial  assistance,  if  rendered,  is 
controlled  by  the  National  Institute’s  ap¬ 
propriate  committee,  and  revised  quar¬ 
terly,  so  that  the  individual’s  progress  and 
earnings  may  be  considered  when  continu¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  this  form  of  assistance. 

Steps  are  also  taken,  after  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  are  well  established,  to  continue  pur¬ 
chasing  for  them,  at  the  most  favorable 
rates,  apparatus  or  appliances  which  may 
be  required  for  their  professional  work, 
and  hundreds  of  orders  are  dealt  with  in 
this  way  by  the  Institute’s  Ma.ssage  De¬ 
partment  as  an  additional  service  to  the 
blind  mas-seur  in  practice. 

In  England,  blind  masseurs  may  not  ad¬ 
vertise,  but  in  this  connection  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Certificated  'Blind  Masseurs  (a 
professional  body  formed  in  1919  to  safe¬ 
guard  and  advance  the  professional  in¬ 
terests  of  qualified  blind  mas.seurs  and 
masseuses)  is  able  to  undertake  suitable 
forms  of  advertising,  and  to  arrange  for 
general  publicity,  so  as  to  keep  the  work 
of  the  blind  masseur  constantly  before  the 
medical  profession  and  the  general  public. 
This  Association  has  strong  medical  back¬ 
ing,  and  advertisements  are  inserted  in 
medical  and  lay  papers,  describing  the 
training,  qualifications,  and  experience  of 
its  members.  The  Association  acts  as  recog- 
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nized  aprent  for  two  larjre  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  which  undertake  all  forms  of  life, 
personal  accident  and  sickness,  home  jiro- 
tection,  and  motor  insurances  for  blind 
mas.seurs  and  masseuses.  I'p-to-date  lists 
of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  insurance  companies,  schools, 
cliemists,  sports  clubs,  hotels,  etc. 

The  larpre  majority  of  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  today  are  enprapied  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice,  thou<>:h  not  a  few  hold  ap¬ 
pointments  in  hospitals,  hydropathics,  and 
clinics  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  jus¬ 
tifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  lar<re 
majority  are  self-supportinpr.  In  a  pro¬ 
fession  like  mas.sa"e,  where  the  personal 
eipiation  is  so  important  a  factor,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  should 
be  ecpially  prosperous;  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed  that  most  of  them  are 
earninpr  incomes  as  pood  as,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  better  than,  they  would 


have  earned  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
There  can  be  no  preater  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  blind  masseurs  than  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  success,  not  only  to  the 
support  and  recopnition  which  they  have 
received  from  the  medical  profession,  but 
also  to  recommendation  from  one  patient 
to  another. 

In  conclusion,  then,  massape  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  the  blind  in  this  country 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  justifiably 
hope  to  achieve  ever  more  success.  To 
blind  men  and  women  of  the  ripht  type, 
jmssessed  of  the  ripht  temperament,  and 
armed  with  the  hiphest  qualifications 
which  can  be  obtained,  it  offers  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  self-ex])ression  and  self¬ 
development,  and  ojiens  uj)  a  sphere  of 
useful  work  of  the  tyjje  best  calculated  to 
nurture  that  self-esteem  aud  independence 
of  spirit,  without  which  life  must  always 
seem  unprofitable. 


A  Blind  Masseuse  and  Her  Patient 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

.4  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 
By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Foil  some  years  workers  for  tlie  blind 
have  realized  that  the  absence  of  com¬ 
plete  and  reliable  statistics  of  blindness  is  a 
serious  handicap  in  their  work.  In  many 
areas,  where  re<;isters  of  the  blind  have  not 
been  set  np,  there  are  no  accurate  data  on 
blindness ;  and  althoufrh  in  some  states  such 
re<risters  are  maintained,  differences  in  the 
classifications  used  by  the  various  agencies 
make  it  imjiossible  to  compare  or  combine 
the  tifrures  so  derived. 

In  1930,  under  the  .joint  sponsorshii)  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  the  American  P''o\indation 
for  the  Blind,  the  ('ommittee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  was  formed  for  the  j)urpose  of 
studyin"  the  present  situation  and  recom- 
mendin"  such  measures  as  would  make 
available  more  adecpiate  statistics  of  the 
blind.  The  membership  of  the  Committee, 
which  includes  workers  for  the  blind,  statis¬ 
ticians,  and  members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  is  as  follows:  * 

('onrad  Berens,  M.D.,  member  of  Oph- 
thalmolofrical  Section,  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Nomenclature  of  Disease 
Lewis  11.  Carris,  Manapin"  Director,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  (ex  officio) 

Ralph  G.  Ilurlin,  Ph.D.,  Director,  De- 
jiartment  of  Statistics,  Russell  Sajje 
Foundation 

Robert  B.  Irwin.  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(ex  officio) 

r.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Rennet  ^lead,  formerly  expert  Special 
Awent  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 


B.  Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
('ommittee  on  ('onservation  of  Vision, 
State  and  Provincial  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  of  North  America 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Evelyn  C.  !McKay,  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(Secretary  to  the  Committee') 

Early  in  its  activities,-  the  ('ommittee 
recognized  the  need  for  a  standard  classi¬ 
fication  of  causes  of  blindness,  simple 
enough  to  be  of  use  to  non-medical  .social 
workers  and  .statistical  clerks,  yet  scientific 
enough  to  be  acceptable  to  ophthalmologists 
and  other  medical  men.  The  ('ommittee 
undertook  the  task  of  drawing  iip  such  a 
cla.ssification,  and.  after  consultation  with 
a  number  of  leading  ophthalmologists  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  evolved  a 
“Proposed  ('lassification  of  the  Caiuses  of 
Blindness.”  An  outline  of  this  ai)peared 
in  the  Outlook  for  the  Hliiul,  December, 
1931,  and  copies  of  the  detailed  classifica¬ 
tion  were  circulated  for  criticism  among  a 
number  of  leading  ophthalmologists  and 
also  among  various  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  work  for  the  blind.  Copies  were 
also  sent  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
('ommittee  in  England,  which  was  at  that 
time  beginning  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
classification. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
“Proposed  Classification”  was  its  emphasis 
on  the  etiological  factor — that  is.  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  accident  which  was  fundamentally 
resi)onsible  for  blindness — rather  than  on 

'  The  HdilrpKH  of  the  Seeretary  is  Room  IIM,  125  East  46th 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

-  For  further  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  see  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  December,  1931,  pp.  161-165. 
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the  condition  of  the  eye  itself.  For  example,  fyin"  data  will  be  done  in  the  offices  of  the 
a  diajrnosis  of  “corneal  ulcers  followin'?  agencies  which  adopt  the  plan,  and  al- 
ineasles’’  was  to  be  cla.ssified  under  though  workers  in  the  field  will  wish  to  be 
“measles”  instead  of  under  “diseases  of  familiar  with  its  groupings,  they  will  prob- 
the  cornea”;  or  a  diagnosis  of  “.sympa-  ably  not  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
thetic  ophthalmia  following  loss  of  one  eye  the  details  of  its  application, 
in  factory  accident”  was  to  be  classified  Tbe  use  of  such  a  classification  will 
under  “industrial  trauma”  in.stead  of  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  com- 
under  “sympathetic  ophthalmia.”  The  im-  prehensive  statistics  of  the  causes  of  blind- 
l)ortance  of  this  emphasis  on  etiology  in  ness,  which  have  heretofore  been  of  doubt- 
connection  with  a  campaign  for  prevention  ful  validity  because  of  the  lack  of  compa- 
of  blindness  is  apparent.  Under  such  a  plan  rability  in  the  methods  of  classification  used 
it  would  be  possible,  not  only  to  determine  by  ditferent  agencies.  It  is  of  interest  to 
more  accurately  the  most  frequent  causes  note  that  similar  schemes  have  been  de- 
of  blindness,  but  also  to  measure  from  year  veloped  in  England  and  Scotland  and  are 
to  year  the  progress  made  in  prevention.  being  used  there  successfully.  While  the 
The  “Proposed  Ulassification”  was  rec-  system  here  i)ro])osed  differs  in  certain  re- 
ommended  by  the  ('ommittee  for  trial  \ise,  sjiects  from  the  Hritish  classifications,  the 
and  was  tested  on  several  groups  of  case  differences  are  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
records.  It  proved,  on  the  whole,  satis-  satisfactory  comparison  of  results, 
factory  in  comprehensiveness,  simplicity.  The  entire  subject  of  classification  of 
and  adai)tability,  but  need  for  certain  re-  causes  of  blindne.ss  is  to  be  discussed  at  the 
visions  became  apparent.  In  tins  connection  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
the  comments  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Blindness  which  is 
sent  for  criticism,  both  in  this  country  and  being  held  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
abroad,  proved  most  helpful.  tional  Uongress  of  Ophthalmologists  in  ]Ma- 

A  revised  classification  has  now  been  de-  drid  in  April.  The  various  schemes  in  use 
veloped  and  is  presented  on  the  following  and  under  discussion  are  fundamentallj' 
pages,  although  it  is  still  subject  to  altera-  similar,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
tion  before  being  finally  recommended  for  tjiey  may  be  combined  into  an  Interna- 
adoption  as  a  standard  classification.  tional  (Classification  of  Causes  of  Blindness 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  revised  scheme  which,  imiformly  adopted  in  various  coun- 
I)rovides  for  classification  by  etiologj' — that  tries,  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
is,  by  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  eye  causes  of  blindness  throughout  the  world, 
condition, — but  includes  also  a  supplemen-  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  w’ait  for 
tary  classification  according  to  topographi-  the  adoption  of  an  international  classifica- 
cal  factor — that  is,  by  i)art  of  the  eye  tion  before  putting  our  own  statistics  in 
affected.  The  plan  provides  for  possible  ex-  order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  standard 
|)ansion  of  detail  under  the  various  main  classification  may  come  into  early  use  in 
headings,  and  additional  items  can  be  in-  the  United  States.  The  Committee  on  Sta- 
serted  as  needed.  A  scheme  of  code  numbers  tistics  of  the  Blind  will  welcome  questions 
has  been  worked  out  which  will  facilitate  and  comments  on  the  scheme  here  pre- 
the  grouping  of  cases  according  to  either  sented  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way 
the  etiological  or  the  topographical  factor,  possible  such  agencies  as  may  wish  to  try 
It  is  expected  that  the  actual  work  of  classi-  out  this  classification  on  their  records. 
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ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

(10-29)  I.NFECTious  Diseases 

1 1  Diphtheria 

12  Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 

13  Measles 

14  Meningitis 

15  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 

A  Gonorrheal 
B  PneumocoiH'ic 

c  Other  types  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  specified 
X  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  not  specified 

16  Scarlet  fever 

17  Septicemia 

A  Acute 

B  Chronic  (including  auto-toxemia,  focal  sepsis,  etc.) 

X  Nature  not  specified 

18  Smallpox 

19  Syphilis 

A  Congenital 
B  Acquired 
X  Origin  not  specified 

21  Trachoma 

22  Tuberculosis 

23  Typhoid  fever 

28  Other  infections,  specified 

29  Infectious,  not  specified 

(30-49)  Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries  (including  eye  infections  following  injury,  and 
sympathetic  ophthalmia ) 

(30-39)  Non-industrial  injuries 

31  War 

32  Explosives  (exclusive  of  war) 

A  Fireworks 
B  Firearms 

C  Other  explosives,  specified 
X  Explosives,  not  specified 

33  Play  or  sport  (excluding  explosives) 

34  Household  activities  (excluding  explosives) 

.35  Street  and  traffic  accidents  (excluding  explosives) 

36  Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures 

37  Birth  injuries 

38  Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified 

39  Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

(40-48)  Industrial  injuries  and  diseases 

41  Trauma  (including  burns),  sjiecified 

42  Industrial  diseases  (including  industrial  poisoning) 

48  Industrial  injuries,  not  specified 

49  Injuries,  not  specified 
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(50-59)  Toxic  Poisoning  (pxoludinp:  industrial) 

51  Tobacco 

52  Alcohol  (ethyl,  "rain) 

53  Alcohol  (methyl,  wood,  methanol,  “booties”  liquor,  etc.) 

58  Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified 

59  Toxic  poisonings,  not  sper-ified 

( 60-69 )  Neoplasms 

61  Benign 

62  Malignant 

69  Nature  not  specified 

(70-791  Non-Infectiovs  Systemic  Diseases 

71  Anemia  and  otlier  blood  diseases 

72  Diabetes 

73  Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases 

74  Vascular  diseases  (including  arteriosclerosis  and  other  ceiebral-vascular  lesions) 

75  Non-infections  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  (including  multiple  sclerosis) 

76  Diseases  connected  with  disorders  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 

78  Other  systemic  diseases,  specified 

79  Systemic  diseases,  not  specified 

(80  89)  Congenital  and  Hereditary  (other  than  syphilitic) 

81  Congenital 

82  Hereditary 

89  Not  specified 

(90-99)  Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified 
99  Etiology 

A  Unknown  to  science 
li  Undetermined  by  physician 
X  Not  sjiecified 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


(100-199)  Eyeball 


110 

(120-129) 

121 

128 

129 

(130-139) 

131 

138 

139 
(140-149) 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

148 

149 
180 
190 


Hypertension  (glaucoma) 

Refractive  errors 
ilyopia 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified 
Refractive  errors,  not  specified 
Motor  anomalies 
Amblyopia  ex  anopsia 
Other  motor  anomalies,  specified 
^lotor  anomalies,  not  specified 
Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes 
Albinism 
Anophthalmos 
Megalophthalmos 
Microphthalmos 
Atrophic  globe 
Phthisis  bnlbi 

Other  developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes,  specified 
Developmental  anomalies  and  degenerative  changes,  not  specified 
Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified 
Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified 
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(200-299*  Conjunctiva 
210  Conjunctivitis 

280  Other  affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  specified 
200  Affections  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  specified 

(300-399*  Cornea 

310  Interstitial  keratitis 

320  Kerato-conjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  (eczematous) 

330  Keratitis,  not  specified 

340  Ulcers 

380  Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified 

390  Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified 

(400-t99*  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body 
410  Aniridia 

420  Iridocyclitis 

430  Iritis 

480  Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  specified 

490  Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  not  specified 

(500-599)  Crystalline  Lens 

510  Lens  opacity  (cataract) 

520  Dislocated  lens 

580  Other  affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  specified 

590  Affections  of  the  crystalline  lens,  not  specified 

(600  699)  Choroid  AND  Retina 

010  Choroiditis 

620  Retinitis 

630  Disseminated  chorioretinitis 

(540  Detached  retina 

650  Retinal  hemorrhage 

660  Retinitis  pipmentosa 

670  Obstructions  of  the  central  artery  or  vein 

680  Other  affections  of  choroid  and  retina,  specified 

690  Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified 

(700-799)  Optic  Nerve 

710  Optic  atrophy 

720  Optic  neuritis 

730  Neuroretinitis 

780  Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified 

790  Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specifieil 

(800  899)  Vitreous  Humor 

810  Intraocular  hemorrhagre 

820  Opacities 

880  Other  affections  5f  the  vitreous  humor,  specified 

890  Affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  not  specified 

(900-999)  Miscellaneous  and  Ill-Defined 
910  Amblyopia,  undefined 

980  Other  miscellaneous  and  ill -defined  lesions,  specified 

990  Lesions,  not  specified 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  AND  WORK  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 

By  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 


All  workers  for  the  blind  are  fullj' 

L  aware  of  tlie  difficulty  which  attends 
tlie  effort  to  readjust  a  man  or  woman 
whose  blindness  has  continued  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  The  lonjr  days  of 
idleness  have  taken  their  toll  of  courage 
and  resolution,  and  often  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  client  has  been  weakened  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is 
(piite  impossible. 

It  is  as  a  preventive  against  this  sort  of 
deterioration  that  occupational  therapy 
can  be  of  tremendous  benefit,  and  before 
discussing  the  matter  further,  I  think  it  es¬ 
sential  that  we  should  have  a  common 
understanding  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
occupational  therapy. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory- 
word  picture  of  something  which  is  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  rapid  growth.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  believe  that  the  following  definition 
can  be  agreed  upon  as  representing  occu¬ 
pational  therapy  today.  It  is :  Any  activity, 
mental  or  physical,  which  is  definitely  pre¬ 
scribed  and  guided  for  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  hastening  the  recovery  of  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  balance  which  has 
been  impaired  by  injury  or  disease. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  occupational  therapy  may¬ 
be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  blind 
since  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  being 
covered  in  a  companion  article  by-  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hollingsworth  Paul,  Director  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  but  will  confine  what  I  say  to  its 
value,  ba.sed  upon  concrete  evidence  which 
we  have  seen  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  year. 


It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy  undertook  to  accept  responsibility-  for 
the  treatment  of  blind  persons,  and  the 
movement  has  now-  expanded  so  that  it 
takes  in  pi-actically-  all  of  the  Philadelphia 
hospitals  which  include  occupational  ther¬ 
apy  in  the  service  they  offer  to  patients. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  Went- 
zel,  a  man  in  his  forties,  whose  sight  was 
destroyed  in  a  mine  explosion.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  hard  worker  and  accustomed 
to  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  with¬ 
out  asking  for  help  from  any  one.  The 
nature  of  his  injury  made  it  necessary-  for 
him  to  stay-  in  the  hospital  for  several 
months.  It  was  not  until  he  had  been  there 
for  five  weeks  that  his  case  came  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  and  then  he  was  visited  at  once. 

After  a  discussion  of  his  ca.se  with  the 
surgeon-in-charge,  arrangements  were  made 
to  place  him  for  a  stated  period  each  day- 
under  the  guidance  of  the  occupational 
therapy-  department.  At  first,  Wentzel  was 
inclined  to  feel  that  he  could  not  do  w-hat 
was  being  asked  of  him.  This  feeling  lasted 
for  only-  a  few  days,  however,  and  soon  he 
began  to  progress  from  simple  to  more  dif¬ 
ficult  ta.sks. 

He  w-as  not  in  any  sense  being  trained 
for  an  occupation.  His  occupational  ther¬ 
apy-  w-as  purely-  for  the  purpase  of  building 
up  again  his  resolution  and  morale.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
home,  he  left  the  hospital,  not  as  a  beaten 
man  with  nothing  ahead  of  him,  but  strong 
in  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability-  to  carry- 
on  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 
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The  story  will  not  be  complete  without 
my  telling  you  that  Wentzel  is  now  being 
given  vocational  training  with  a  definite 
job  objective  and  will  be  ready  within  a  few 
months  to  take  again  his  proper  place  as 
the  main  support  of  his  family. 

There  have  been  many  other  cases  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this,  and  in  each  of  them,  oceupa- 
tional  therapy  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  independence 
with  sight  and  independence  without  it. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  occupational 
therapy  is  prescribed  by  a  physician  and 


guided  by  him  according  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  patient,  one  of  its  greatest 
advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  promptly  and  while  the  patient  is  still 
under  care  at  the  hospital.  There  is  no  time 
for  him  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  him¬ 
self  as  unable  to  do  anything  because  of 
his  newly  imposed  handicap.  Before  he  has 
time  to  form  such  a  thought,  he  is  already 
doing  for  himself  many  practieal  things. 
From  day  to  day  as  he  masters  one  accom¬ 
plishment  after  another,  he  is  continually 
buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  achievement. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  FOR  NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS 

By  Margaret  Tyler  Paul 


Occupational  therapy  for  newly 

blinded  persons  aims  to  furnish  an 
immediate  tool  for  the  readjustment  to  a 
life  without  eyesight.  It  provides  a  tangible, 
purpo.seful  objective  and  a  definite  sense 
training,  by  means  of  interesting  and 
varied  forms  of  handwork.  Thus,  through 
concentration  on  some  creative  accomplish¬ 
ment,  the  realization  is  gradually  brought 
about  that  blindness  need  not  mean  a  life 
of  dull  inactivity  and  complete  dependence. 
The  prompt  understanding  that  accom¬ 
plishment  is  possible  develops  a  sense  of 
independence  and  confidence  which  is  the 
essential  state  of  mind  for  progress. 

The  critical  time,  when  occupational 
therapy  can  be  of  most  value,  is  while  the 
patient  is  still  in  the  hospital,  and,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  diagnosis  of  probable 
blindness  is  made,  occupational  therapy 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  physician,  so 
that  immediately  the  lessons  in  ‘  ‘  how  not  to 
be  blind”  may  be  begun.  With  the  doctor’s 
permission,  then,  the  occupational  thera¬ 
pist  will  start  her  patient  working,  endeav¬ 
oring  at  once  to  get  his  interest,  and  his 


confidence  in  her  ability  to  help  him  plan, 
and  adequately  prepare  himself  for,  a 
future  without  eyesight.  She  may  proceed 
to  teach  him  first  how  to  perform  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  previously  unconsidered,  actions 
of  daily  routine,  such  as  telling  time,  tying 
shoelaces  and  ties,  using  knives  and  forks, 
and  so  forth.  Next,  by  means  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  manual  occupation,  carefully  graded  as 
to  materials,  weights,  textures,  and  shapes, 
she  aims  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch.  She 
helps  her  patient  to  develop  the  ability  to 
orient  himself;  to  substitute  activity  for 
idleness;  to  provide  an  objective  interest 
to  take  the  place  of  subjective,  introspec¬ 
tive,  discouraging  thoughts  and,  by  demon¬ 
strating  to  him  his  ability  to  accomplish 
a  project  without  sight,  to  build  up  con¬ 
fidence.  At  this  point,  graded  lessons  in 
reading  braille  should  begin. 

Always  the  occupational  therapist  is  con¬ 
scious  of  two  fundamental  principles  which 
have  their  basis  deep  in  the  psychology  of 
the  patient: 

1.  Every  achievement  expected  from  the 
patient  mu.st  be  within  his  capability. 
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Demands  beyond  Ids  limitation  will 
produee  profound  discouragement  and 
thus  defeat  their  purpose  of  building 
up  confidence  and  courage. 

2.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  his  high¬ 
est  level  of  efficieney.  This  Ls  the  only 
way  to  produce  the  desired  satisfue- 
tion  in  accomplish nient. 

Thus,  occupational  therapy  does  its  work. 
Its  greatest  asset  is  that  it  constitutes 
the  patient’s  work  on  his  own  personality, 
thus  develoidng  a  sen.se  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  responsibility  for  taking  his 
sliare  in  certain  concrete  demands  made  on 
him,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  social  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Dy  this  time  our  patient  may  have  been 
discliarged  from  the  hospital.  Here  enters 
the  soeial  worker,  who  sees  to  it  that  he 
does  not  remain  at  home,  sitting  on  his  bed 
with  his  head  in  hLs  hands,  She  must  get 
him  to  go  to  a  “curative  workshop”  to 
continue  his  occupational  therapy  as  an 
“outpatient.”  This  will  require  going  back 
and  forth  by  himself,  learning  his  way  on 
and  off  trolley  cars,  acrass  streets,  up  steps 
and  down,  and  will  help  to  strengthen  his 
newly  forming  sense  of  independence.  In 
the  workshoi),  the  process  that  has  begun  in 
the  hospital  will  continue.  lie  will  be  given 
more  “man-sized”  occupations,  will  learn 
to  use  a  typewriter,  and,  finally,  when  he 
is  ready  to  hold  his  own,  when  he  has  won 
the  battle  with  his  handicap,  so  that  he 
dominates  it,  not  it  him,  he  is  ready  to  go 
on  to  vocational  training.  Thus,  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  co-ordination  between  the  doctor, 
the  occupational  therapist,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  vocational  teacher,  the 
circuit  back  to  independence  should  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Obviously  if  occupational  therapists  are 
to  perform  adequately  their  share  of  this 
process,  they  must  have  some  especial 
preparation  as  well  as  the  necessary  per¬ 


sonality,  with  clear  vision,  force,  and  in¬ 
telligently  sympathetic  understanding. 
This  specific  preparation  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  A.ssociation  for  the  Blind, 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
i\len,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women.  (May  it  here  be 
parenthetically  stated  that  this  account  of 
methods  of  procedure  for  this  specific  type 
of  work,  either  in  the  training  of  occupa¬ 
tional  therapists,  or  in  the  application  of 
the  occupation  as  treatment,  must  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  progress  report.  Our 
methods  of  procedure  are  in  the  test  stage. 
We  are  all  going  into  this  fairly  new  ex- 
j)eriment  with  open  mind  and  eyes,  and 
feel  keenly  the  need  for  further  develop¬ 
ment.)  Students  at  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Occupational  Therapy  are  given  a  two- 
year  training  course.  One  year’s  work  is 
in  the  manual  occupations  and  theorj’. 
which  includes  a  study  of  i)sychology,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  anatomy,  orthopedic.s,  neurology, 
soeial  work,  vocational  rehabilitation,  per¬ 
sonality  and  case-work  problems,  and  a 
correlating  course,  which  analyzes  occupa¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  their  phj’sieal  or  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  and  develops  a  technique 
in  the  application  of  an  occupation  as  a 
therapeutic  agent. 

In  the  second  year,  each  student  is  given 
three  periods  of  practical  experience,  three 
months  in  a  mental  hospital,  three  months 
in  a  general  haspital,  and  three  months  in 
some  type  of  work  which  the  student  elects 
to  study.  Should  this  choice  be  work  with 
blind  persons,  she  is  assigned  to  the  State 
(’ouncil,  which,  with  the  effective  and  gen¬ 
erous  co-operation  of  the  agencies  named 
above,  arranges  a  period  of  practice  and 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Rksidential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1931-1932 


Xl'MBER  OF  PrPILS 


Pi  PiLs  Blinded  by  O.  X 


Name  of  School  or  Class 


Grand  Total  of  All  Sch<M>lsand  Classes  Keporlinj;' . 


Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Arizona  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

_(ieorgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  S<-hool  for  the  Blind . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Massachusetts — Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi — Piney  Woods  Country  Life  S<‘hool  for  Col¬ 
ored  . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  Jersey — St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Blind . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

^New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York — Catholic  Institute^for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City . 


Deaf . 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind ,  .  .  , 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 


Fotal 

New 

Total 

New 

•olmcnt  .Admi.'^sions 

Enrolment 

.\dmis.sions 

.>U>1 

899 

691  (12.8%) 

63  (7.0%) 

4870 

799 

661  (13.6%) 

60  (7.3%) 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

17 

6 

0 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

no 

22 

19 

3 

72 

17 

11 

1 

60 

10 

6 

0 

85 

10 

13 

3 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

22 

5 

0 

0 

265 

35 

34 

1 

145 

18 

IS 

2 

159 

25 

32 

5 

85 

32 

11 

0 

164 

40 

57 

7 

85 

20 

9 

0 

38 

8 

21 

2 

108 

21 

9 

2 

290 

52 

14 

0 

169 

23 

5 

0 

113 

25 

11 

0 

65 

N.R. 

2 

N.R. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

115 

19 

20 

0 

21 

N.R. 

6 

N.R. 

52 

8 

8 

1 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

109 

20 

43 

6 

166 

42 

18 

2 

154 

26 

10 

0 

28 

5 

0 

0 

f  189 

1 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1 

93 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

.  252 

39 

39 

2 

152 

20 

35 

1 

k.r.  indicates  that  no  report  was  made. 

N.A.  indicates  that  information  was  not  available. 

‘Totals  and  percentages  include  only  the  schools  which  reporte<l  fully. 
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Number  OF  Pupils  Pupils  Blinded  by  O.  N. 


Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Enrolment  Admissions 

Enrolment 

Admission 

t)klahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphans 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

46 

7 

4 

1 

J’ennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

282 

37 

48 

10 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

170 

23 

31 

2 

Pennsylvania — Ho yer-G reaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King 

of  Prussia . 

21 

4 

3 

0 

Pennsylvania — St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lans- 

dale . 

20 

N.R. 

1 

N.R. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

51 

5 

6 

0 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

192 

30 

27 

4 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  the 

Colored) . . , . 

47 

12 

6 

0 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

232 

37 

34 

1 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

Youths . 

X.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

J'tah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

•29 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

91 

18 

3 

0 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 

28 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

101 

39 

9 

0 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N’.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind . . . 

18 

N.R. 

0 

N.R. 

^  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . . 

166 

35 

38 

4 

Day  School  Classes — Total . 

531 

100 

30  (5.6%) 

3  (3%) 

California — Long  Beach . 

1 

0 

0 

0  ■ 

Los  Angeles . 

54 

15 

4 

1 

Georgia — Atlanta . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Illinois — Chicago . 

85 

13 

3 

1 

Louisiana — New  Orleans . 

10 

4 

1 

0 

M  ichigan — Detroit . 

53 

5 

6 

0 

Grand  Rapids . 

10 

1 

1 

0 

Minnesota — Minneapolis . 

44 

4 

2 

0 

St.  Cloud . . . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

^  St.  Paul . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

New  Jersey — Elizabeth . 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Jersey  City . 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Newark . 

16 

4 

1 

0 

Paterson . 

15 

3 

1 

0 

New  York — Buffalo . 

12 

11 

1 

1 

New  York  City . 

113 

23 

1 

0 

Ohio — Cincinnati . 

12 

1 

2 

0 

Cleveland . 

34 

2 

3 

0 

Toledo . 

9 

1 

1 

0 

^Youngstown . 

11 

2 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown . 

18 

5 

0 

0 

\  Wisconsin — Milwaukee . 

10 

1 

1 

0 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE 
BLIND— CONVENTION  PLANS 


Hopefully  and  courageously  your 
President  and  Executive  C'ommittee 
are  going  forward  with  plans  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  June.  Notwithstanding 
crumbling  security  values,  defaulted  bonds, 
bank  holidays,  slashed  budgets,  and  re¬ 
duced  salaries,  we  are  still  clinging  des¬ 
perately  to  the  hope  that  out  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wreckage  of  the  coming  three  months 
there  may  remain  enough  to  make  our  con¬ 
vention  ])Ossible. 

Frayed  nerves  will  need  relaxation,  and 
^Ir.  Watts  assures  us  that  Richmond  is 
one  of  the  most  ideal  vacation  spots  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  of  us  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  basking  under  balmy  southern 
skies,  lulled  by  the  famous  hospitality  of 
onr  southern  friends. 

Our  rapidly  ehangiug  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  horizon  makes  more  imperative  than 
ever  the  need  for  exchange  of  views  and 
a  united  front  on  the  most  jiressing  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  the  blind  today.  “Talking 
books”  give  us  pause  in  consideration  of 
education  and  recreational  activities  for 
adult  blind ;  widespread  unemployment 
and  depleted  relief  budgets  give  new  em¬ 
phasis  to  these  problems  as  they  relate 
to  the  blind  ;  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  gain  a  new  significance  in  the  light 
of  new  techniques  for  testing  and  keener 
competition  for  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  modern  competitive  methods  throw 
into  bold  relief  new  developments  in  mar¬ 
keting  as  they  affect  widely  separated  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  the  blind;  con¬ 
solidated  marketing  facilities  come  in  for 
their  share  of  consideration ;  with  the 


rapidly  growing  number  of  organizations, 
each  with  its  social  or  educational  implica¬ 
tions,  the  place  which  our  own  national  or¬ 
ganization  shall  fill  and  its  relationship  to 
new  and  existing  movements  which  seem  to 
encroach  upon  it  develop  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  the  effect  of  the  growing  movement 
in  physical  rehabilitation ;  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  professionalism ;  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  our  own  group  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work — these 
are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  which  chaotic 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  pushing 
into  the  foreground.  Likewise,  new  social 
and  economic  developments  are  likely  to 
affect  profoundly  the  demands  which  are  to 
be  met  through  educational  facilities  for 
the  blind  at  the  same  time  that  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  curtailed  through  reduction 
of  public  income. 

The  significance  of  these  issues  and  others 
which  might  be  added  in  the  setting  up  of 
a  program  for  the  convention  is  obvious, 
and  they  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  the 
making  of  the  program  goes  forward.  I 
cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  suggestions 
of  topics  considered  of  sufficient  interest 
and  moment  for  inclusion  on  the  program 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date. 

General  meetings  will  stress  problems 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  will  be  arranged  to  give 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion  of  details 
of  interest  to  more  restricted  groups,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  results  of  these  sec¬ 
tional  discussions  will  be  reported  in  the 
general  sessions  for  the  benefit  of  all  mem- 
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bers.  A  distinct  effort  will  be  made  so  to 
schedule  sectional  meetings  that  there  may 
be  the  minimum  of  conflict  of  interests  on 
the  part  of  members  who  may  be  disposed 
to  attend  more  than  one  sectional  meeting. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  bring  to  the  con¬ 
vention  speakers  of  national  repute  whose 
message  may  be,  not  only  stimulating,  but 
of  a  distinct  professional  value  to.  various 
groups  of  our  membership. 

Mr.  Watts  assures  us  that  the  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  will  be  the  best  that  a  mod¬ 
ern  city  can  provide,  with  facilities  for 
gatherings  unexcelled  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  with  comforts  measuring  up 
to  the  standards  of  our  membership. 

Pending  the  returns  from  the  question¬ 
naire  now  in  the  hands  of  our  members,  the 
opening  date  of  the  meeting  has  been  set 
tentatively  for  Sunday  evening,  June  18. 
Under  present  plans  the  program  wdll 
extend  into  the  Friday  following.  It  will 
help  the  committee  materially  to  learn 
fi-om  each  individual  as  early  as  possible 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  plan  to  be 
l)resent  at  the  convention. 

I  hope  members  and  friends  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation  may  appreciate  the  significance  of 
])resent .  uncertainties  in  the  setting  up  of 
plans  for  the  convention.  In  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  the  success  of  the  convention  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  number  of  those 
who  find  it  possible  to  attend  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which  is  manifested  in  the  program. 
With  the  future  so  uncertain,  time  alone 
can  determine  this.  We  need  at  this  time  to 
rely  upon  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  our 
membership,  not  only  in  continuing  its  ac¬ 
tive  interest  and  support  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  sustaining  its  membership, 
but  in  looking  forward  to  the  exercise  of 
an  even  greater  effort  to  attend  this  bien¬ 
nial  convention.  We  know  that  you  will 
not  fail  us. 

George  F.  Meyer 

President,  A.  A.  lU.  B. 


HOME  TEACHERS  TRAINING  COURSE 


OCC1 

N1 


So  far  this  year  there  have  been  few 
applicants  for  the  two-year  training  course 
for  home  teachers  at  Overbrook.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  and  of  the  probable  inability 
of  the  State  Rehabilitation  Bureaus  to  aid 
in  supplying  tuition  fees  for  these  courses  | 
under  present  financial  conditions,  the  ] 
Home  Teachers’  Training  Course  will  not 
be  offered  for  the  academic  year  1933- 
1934.  ' 

Five  graduates  of  this  class  will  receive 
their  diplomas  in  June.  1933.  These  young 
women  have  exceptional  ability.  No  class 
has  been  better  prepared  for  the  course; 
all  are  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind; 
all  have  had  additional  opportunities  in 
education  and  in  experience;  and  all  have 
had  a  period  of  that  “realization”  that 
can  be  acquired  only  after  school  days  are 
over. 

Any  organization  in  need  of  well-trained 
welfare  workers  for  the  blind,  whether  as 
home  teachers  or  in  other  capacities,  will 
do  well  to  look  into  the  qualifications  of 
these  five  young  women  with  a  view  to 
their  employment. 
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O.  II.  B. 

TRAINING  IN  SIGHT-SAVING 

Western  Reserve  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  offer  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  (June  19  to  July  28)  a  course 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  of  sight-saving  classes. 

The  course  will  include  lectures  and  con¬ 
ferences,  visits  to  illuminating  laboratories, 
a  demonstration  class,  and  attendance  at 
eye  clinics. 

A  bulletin  giving  complete  information 
about  registration,  fees,  and  credits  may 
be  had  on  request  from  the  Registrar, 
School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  FOR 
NEWLY  BLINDED  PERSONS 

{Continued  from  page  78) 

observation,  which  will  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  how  and  where 
she,  as  an  occupational  therapist,  may  be 
privileged  to  share  in  this  work  of  teaching 
blind  persons  “how  not  to  be  blind.” 

Thus  we  feel  that  our  year  of  experi¬ 
menting  in  Pennsylvania  has  shown  us  con¬ 
clusively  that  occupational  therapy  may 
help  to  lay  the  ground  work  within  the 
patient’s  personality  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  and  the  consequent  return  to 
a  job,  which  is  the  right  of  every  handi¬ 
capped  man  or  woman. 

NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Spe- 
I  rial  Interest  to  the  Blind,  compiled  by 
llelga  Lende.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
Compilation  of  Braille  Periodicals  and  Ink- 
Print  Mayazines  Relating  to  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Abroad,  issued  in 
1929  by  Ida  Ilirst-Gifford  and  Ruth  E. 
Wilcox.  Of  the  140  magazines  mentioned 
in  the  early  edition,  15  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  2  have  been  combined  into  one 
magazine,  and  1  has  had  a  slight  change 
of  name.  There  are  252  magazines  listed  in 
the  present  Directory.  Copies  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  may  be  purcha.sed  from  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  twenty-five  cents  each. 

THE  BLIND  ART  SHOP 

A  new  enterprise,  The  Blind  Art  Shop, 
has  recently  been  established  in  Larch- 
mont.  New  York,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Larchmont.  The  shop 
is  being  conducted  by  two  young  men, 
Adolph  Munter,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  A.  Frick- 
holm,  both  of  whom  are  without  sight. 


WOMEN’S  CLUBS  WORK  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Soon  after  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare  in  1930,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
established  a  Committee  for  Physically 
Handicapped.  After  a  brief  survey  of  what 
women’s  clubs  in  the  state  were  already 
doing  in  this  field,  the  Committee  organ¬ 
ized  an  “exhibition  conference”  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  public  and  private 
agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Twenty-four  organizations  were 
represented  and  there  was  also  a  large  au¬ 
dience  of  club  women.  An  extensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  articles  made  by  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  attracted  much  attention. 

The  meeting  had  excellent  results: 
Workers  of  the  various  agencies  for  the 
handicapped  became  better  informed  about 
each  other’s  activities;  the  club  women 
and  the  general  public  learned  about  the 
work  for  the  handicapped;  and  definite 
ways  in  which  women’s  clubs  can  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  professional 
agency  and  the  handicapped  individual 
were  brought  to  attention.  The  way  was 
cleared  for  better  co-ordination  of  com¬ 
munity  effort  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
as  well  as  for  a  better  understanding  of 
their  problems  by  the  public. 

SIGHTLESS  BANK  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  David  Guyton,  of  Blue  Mountain, 
Mississippi,  has  been  made  President  of 
the  bank  in  his  town.  Mr.  Guyton  is  al¬ 
ready  known  to  readers  of  the  Outlook 
as  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  at  Blue  Mountain  College.  He  is  also 
active  as  a  local  correspondent  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  other 
centers. 
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PRATT-SMOOT  LAW  AMENDED 

The  Talkin';  Book  aniendmeut  to  the 
Pratt-Sinoot  act  to  provide  books  for  the 
adult  blind  was  passed  by  Conj;ress  and 
siprned  by  President  Hoover  on  March  4. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
clarify  the  lan"ua};e  of  the  original  act 
which  left  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
Talkin';  Books  published  on  sound  repro¬ 
duction  records  mi^ht  be  included  amon*; 
the  books  for  which  the  appropriation  may 
be  expended.  Since  this  uncertainty  in  the 
meaninj;  of  the  law  has  been  cleared  up, 
those  interested  in  Talkin"  Book  libraries 
for  the  blind  may  go  forw’ard  with  their 
work  with  the  assurance  that  such  libraries 
may  be  established  as  soon  as  the  Librarian 
of  ('ongress  becomes  satisfied  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  books  will  be  for  the  be.st 
interests  of  the  blind  readers  of  the  United 
States. 

An  impression  has  been  gained  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  make  available  some  of  the  Pratt-Smoot 
law  funds  for  experimental  work  on  Talk¬ 
ing  Books.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  bad  any  such  in¬ 
tention  in  mind. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  law  now  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  appropriations  otherwise  made  to 
said  library,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  which 
sum  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  ('ongress  to  provide 
books  published  either  in  raised  characters 
or  sound-reproduction  records,  or  in  any 
other  form  for  the  iise  of  the  adult  blind 
residents  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  several  States,  Territories,  insular  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“Sec.  2.  The  Librarian  of  ('ongress  may 
arrange  with  such  libraries  as  he  may 
judge  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  re¬ 
gional  centers  for  the  circulation  of  such 
books,  under  such  conditions  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the  lending 
of  such  books  preference  shall  at  all  times 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons  who 
have  been  honorablj'  discharged  from  the 
United  States  military  or  naval  service.” 

R.  B.  1. 


AN  INVITATION  FROM  GERMANY 

Teachers  of  the  blind  in  Germany  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  American  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  to  visit  Germany  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  plan  provides  for  the  German 
teachers  to  act  as  hosts  to  individual 
Americans  so  that  the  visitors  may  see  not 
only  the  professional  work  in  the  schools 
but  something  of  home  life  in  Germany. 

Arrangements  are  to  be  made  through  a 
travel  bureau  which  has  outlined  a  sixty- 
six-day  tour  allowing  a  leisurely  stay  in 
each  important  center  and  time  to  see 
many  things  besides  the  educational  Avork. 
The  rates  are  said  to  be  very  low. 

Further  information  concerning  the 
plan  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  George  F. 
Mej'er,  through  whom  as  President  of  the 
A.  A.  \V.  B.  the  invitation  was  extended. 
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ALFRED  EICHHOLZ,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  England  has  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death 
(on  February  6)  of  Dr.  Alfred  Eiehholz,’ 
formerly  (’hief  Aledical  Inspector  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  For  thirty-two  years 
he  frave  of  his  best  to  the  service  of  the 
handicapped,  and  the  present  hi<rh  stand¬ 
ard  reached  in  special  schools  for  blind, 
deaf,  cripiiled,  and  feeble-minded  children 
is  due  in  a  {Treat  measure  to  his  untirin{T 
effort. 

His  {Tras])  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  educationist  concerned  with  the  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  handicapj)ed  was 
widely  reco{rnized.  and  he  was  constantly 
called  upon  to  {rive  evidence  before  Gov¬ 
ernment  ('ommis-sions.  He  served  on  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  ('auses 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1922,  and 
was  associated  with  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  from  its 
inception.  The  status  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  were  matters  that 
deeply  interested  him,  and  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Prom  his  retirement  onwards.  Dr.  Eich- 
holz  served  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  acting  as  Chairman 
of  its  Research  and  Education  Committee, 
and  Chairman  also  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  set  up  by  the  College  of  Teachers  and 
the  National  Institute  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  education  of  the  blind. 
During  the  two  years  since  his  retirement, 
a  large  part  of  his  time  had  been  given 
also  to  an  exhaustive  re.search  into  the 
condition  of  the  deaf,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  his  friends  that  the 


result  of  this  important  survey  was  issued 
as  a  Government  publication  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Eichholz’s  intellectual  gifts,  his 
knowledge  as  a  medical  man,  and  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  capacity  were  all  remarkable, 
but  the  secret  of  his  influence  lay  deeper 
still ;  for,  to  great  mental  powers,  he  added 
a  singular  beauty  of  character  which  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  schools  he 
served.  Children  were  their  natural  selves 
in  his  company,  and  even  those  children 
whose  minds  were  clouded  were  able  to 
recognize  him  as  their  friend,  so  that  he 
could  often  obtain  a  response  from  them 
when  everyone  else  had  failed.  He  was  a 
man  peculiarly  “at  home  in  his  world,” 
whether  that  world  were  nursery,  school,  or 
Committee  room,  and  to  each  he  brought 
iinderstanding,  sympathy,  tolerance,  gaiety, 
and  a  single-hearted  desire  to  serve. 

EDWIN  L.  GARDINER 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Perkins 
Institution,  on  Alarch  8,  came  suddenly, 
nearly  six  weeks  after  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  from  which  he  w’as  recovering  splen¬ 
didly.  Because,  for  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  his  life  had  centered  at  Perkins,  his 
funeral  services  were  fittingly  held  there, 
his  great  choir  singing  music  he  had 
taught  it. 

Air.  Gardiner  was  born  in  Rhode  Lsland 
in  1869.  Alaking  music  his  vocation,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  through  courses  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Alusic  and 
through  private  instruction  from  a  ma.ster 
of  choir  training.  In  this  latter  field  he 
himself  became  a  master.  In  1895,  after 
four  years  of  teaching  at  the  Conservatory 
and  elsewhere,  he  was  recommended  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  by  the  Conservatory  to  head  the 
Perkins  music  department.  On  taking 
charge  at  Perkins,  he  developed  first  an 
excellent  school  orchestra,  then,  in  its 
place,  a  superb  mixed  chorus,  commanding 


'  See  Frontispiece. 
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for  it,  as  for  all  his  departmental  pupils, 
braille  music  from  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press.  His  assistants  he  chose  from  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
with  which  school  he  kept  in  close  touch. 

Agreeing  with  the  late  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  that  “music,  properly  taught, 
is  the  best  mind-trainer  on  the  list,”  he 
conducted  his  department  enthusiastically, 
yet  rationally,  and  on  the  high  level  he 
himself  described  in  the  Perkins  Annual 
Keport  for  1930.  Since  every  school  day  at 
the  Institution  in  Watertown  began  with 
.song,  the  character  and  variety  he  gave  the 
singing  made  chapel  a  spiritual  delight. 
The  Christmas  seasons,  filled  as  they  were 
there  with  the  carols  he  taught,  remain 
unforgettable.  His  ambitious  secular  con¬ 
certs,  with  the  accompaniment  of  profes¬ 
sional  musicians,  he  kept  in  yearly  demand 
by  the  music-lovers  of  Greater  Boston. 

Everybody  who  knew  Mr.  Gardiner  re¬ 
spected  him ;  his  pupils  loved  him,  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  idealism,  and  felt  his  in¬ 
spiration.  His  death  while  he  was  still  in 
his  forceful  and  vigorous  manhood  is  a 
calamity. 

E.  E.  A. 

PROFESSOR  W.  B.  CLARKE 

Professor  W.  B.  Clarke,  former  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Baton  Rouge 
early  in  March. 

For  forty-five  years,  or  until  he  retired 
on  a  pension,  in  1931,  Mr.  Clarke  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  musical  education  of 
blind  students.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  but 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  w'here  he  studied  music  under 
the  famous  Zoeller  brothers.  Soon  after 
graduation,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  that  time  on  made  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge. 


In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  School, 
Mr.  Clarke  was  leader  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  cadet  band  and  had  also 
held  the  position  of  organist  in  St.  James’ 
Episcopal  Church  for  over  forty  years. 

His  personality,  his  civic  activities,  and 
his  musical  achievements  won  him  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  entire  community,  and  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  “our  music 
master.  ’  ’ 

DEAN  VAN  CLUTE 

Dean  Van  (’lute,  author  of  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  work.  Pour  Wine  for  Vs,  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  died  in  New  York  on  March  6. 

Crippled  by  arthritis  for  seventeen 
years,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  totally 
blind.  iMr.  Van  Clute  nevertheless  achieved 
the  publication  of  a  book  and  several  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  P’or  some  years  he  operated 
a  bookshop  in  Greenwich  Village. 

NEW  APPLIANCES 
In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  George 
L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General.  American 
Braille  Press,  Inc.,  4  rue  de  Montevideo, 
Paris,  France,  is  an  announcement  of  the 
following  equipment,  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers: 
Medium  size  pocket  frame,  8  lines  inter¬ 
lined  of  24  cells  each,  with  one  stylus. 
Price  for  the  U.S.A.,  po.stage  included, 
$0.86 ; 

Writing  frame  for  interlined  writing,  16 
lines  of  23  cells,  with  one  stylus.  Price 
for  the  U.S.A.,  postage  included,  $0.87 ; 
Game  of  15  numbers  for  the  blind.  Price 
for  the  U.S.A.,  po.stage  included.  $0.44. 
(This  game  is  accompanied  by  a  book  of 
problems  in  braille.) 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  ]Mr.  Raverat  at 
the  above  address,  and  remittances  made 
in  United  States  postage  stamps. 
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NEW  HEAD  OF  TOKYO  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Xoburu  Katayama  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  Tokyo  School  for 
the  Blind,  succeeding  Mr.  I’maji  Akiba, 
who  has  been  well  known  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  for  the  blind  since  his  visit  in 
this  country  in  1926-27. 

Mr.  Katayama  was  born  at  Nagano, 
Japan,  in  1885.  In  1907,  he  graduated 
from  the  Higher  Normal  College  in  Tokyo, 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  taught  in 
various  teachers’  colleges  in  Japan.  In 
1927,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Educational  Conference  held 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  After  the  convention, 
Mr,  Katayama  visited  the  United  States 
and  several  European  countries  to  study 
the  methods  of  general  education.  On  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Nagano  Normal  College,  a  position  he  held 
till  the  close  of  last  year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MISSOURI  EXECUTIVE 

^Jrs.  i\Iary  E.  Ryder,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  by 
Governor  Park. 

While  work  for  the  blind  is  an  entirely 
new  field  to  Mrs.  Ryder,  she  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  welfare  w'ork  for  years, 
and  looks  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  directing  the  state-wide  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

In  her  new  position  she  succeeds  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  resigned 
February  1,  1933,  to  become  Director  of 
Work  for  the  Handicapped  under  the 


Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N,  Y. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Park  at  the 
same  time  as  Mrs.  Ryder  were  two  new 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  Commission, 
Mr,  Edward  A.  Faust  and  Mr.  James  E. 
King,  both  of  St.  liouis,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
eies  left  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
]\Ir.  Henry  Guhleman,  of  Jefferson  City, 
and  Mr.  Wilbur  B.  Jones,  of  St.  Louis. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
SUPERVISOR 

^liss  Anne  Vlachos,  an  experienced  so¬ 
cial  worker,  has  been  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Mrs,  Mary  E.  Ryder 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  hrinys  to  the  Foundation  rtquextn  for  information  and  counsel  about  the 
blind.  Since  the  subjeets  discussed  have  a  wide  interest,  the  outlook  will  print  a  few 
of  these  letters  and  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — I  have  iio<e<i  with  much  interest  the 
experiments  you  are  making  to  perfect  a  machine 
and  phonograph  record  for  reproducing  ))ook8  for 
the  blind.  I  certainly  hoj)C  that  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  put  these  machines  and  records  out,  as  a 
person  of  my  age  and  with  limited  time  for  read¬ 
ing  gets  very  little  out  of  reading  braille  books. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  make  these  records 
so  that  they  may  be  used  on  an  ordinary  phono¬ 
graph?  If  this  could  bo  done  it  would  enable  a 
great  many  of  the  V)lind  to  use  them  who  already 
have  a  phonograph  but  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
a  new  machine. 

Answer — You  ask  if  the  records  could  not  be 
made  so  that  they  could  be  played  on  any  phono¬ 
graph.  We  would  doubtless  have  had  Talking 
Books  long  ago  if  we  had  known  how  to  acconi- 
[)lish  what  you  suggest.  What  makes  the  Talking 
Book  possible  today  is  the  development  of  a 
long-playing  record  which  will  run  for  upwards 
of  twenty  minutes  or  more  on  a  side.  This  long- 
playing  feature  was  accomplishe<l  by  slowing 
down  the  standard  turntable  of  seventy-eight  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute  on  the  old  machines  to  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by 
making  the  grooves  smaller  and  closer  together, 
thus  getting  more  sound  tracks  on  a  record.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  time  is  also  made  possible  by  bringing 
the  sound  grooves  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
record  than  can  usually  be  done  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  recording  music.  Bringing  the  sound 
grooves  closer  to  the  center  does  reduce  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  voice  to  a  slight  extent,  but  this  is  not  as 
objectionable  in  reading  matter  as  it  would  be 
in  music. 

Another  reason  why  these  records  may  not  be 
played  on  an  ordinary  machine  is  because  they 
are  to  be  used  for  library  purposes.  If  Talking 
Books  are  to  be  as  practical  as  library  books, 
they  must  have  a  reasonably  long  life.  Playing 
the  Talking  Books  on  all  types  of  phonographs, 
most  of  which  are  now  obsolete,  would  materially 
reduce  their  durability.  We  are  developing  an 
inexpensive  talking-machine  which  will  give  good 
reproduction  with  a  minimum  of  wear  on  records. 


We  believe  we  have  this  now,  but  of  course  we  F 
are  continually  finding  minor  ways  of  improv-  | 
ing  it. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  passed  Congress,  the 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  Libra¬ 
rian  of  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  E 
1).  C.,  or  Dr.  II.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Director,  Project,  ■ 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash-  “ 
ington,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  blind  per¬ 
son  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  establishment  of  j 
Talking  Book  libraries. 

Que.stion — I  have  been  reading  (juite  a  hit  | 
about  Esperanto.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  f 
us  in  the  United  States  to  learn  it?  I  should  like  ^ 
to  do  it  if  you  think  it  would  be  practical,  but 
if  not,  please  advise  me.  If  you  do  think  it  ad-  L 
visable  for  me  to  learn  Esperanto,  please  send  | 
literature  for  a  beginner.  I 

Answer — In  regard  to  the  value  of  Esperanto,  l 
it  is  used  very  little  in  this  country.  In  European  f 
countries,  it  has  been  taken  up  to  a  far  greater  I 
extent.  There  are  no  braille  magazines  in  the  United 
States  printed  in  Esperanto,  although  there  are  a  1 
few  in  foreign  countries.  (The  names  and  addresses  ] 
of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Directory  of  Period-  | 
icals  of  Special  Interest  to  the  Blind,  recently  pub-  j 
lished  by  the  American  Foundation.)  Also,  it  is 
used  very  little  in  writing  between  blind  individuals  [ 
here.  f 

As  to  the  advisability  of  your  taking  it  up,  if  l 
it  is  merely  for  the  matter  of  cultural  value  and  ! 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  use,  it  might  | 
be  worth  your  while,  as  it  is  an  interesting  sub-  j 
ject.  There  are  no  braille  primers  in  Esperanto  J 
that  I  know  of  published  in  this  country.  The  best 
place  for  you  to  get  material  if  you  should  care 
to  consider  learning  Esperanto  would  be  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  i 
Street,  London  W.  1,  England.  However,  please  - 
keep  it  in  mind  that  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  f 
usage,  it  would  not  be  of  much  value  at  the  present 
time. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  maniisoripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Francis  T.  Moynihan,  of  Batavia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  School 
to  succeed  Mrs.  R.  M.  Walker,  who  has  served 
on  the  Board  for  the  last  six  years. 

National  Bureau  for  Blind  Artists — The  sec- 
!  ond  concert  arranged  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
j  Blind  Artists  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
j  day,  February  6,  in  the  Jamaica  High  School 
Auditorium.  The  concert  was  sponsored  by  the 
[  Queensboro  Workers  for  and  with  the  Blind. 

!  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — The  Institution’s  factory  is  running  night 

iand  day  on  broom  orders.  Blind  men  who  have 
previously  been  trained  in  broom-making  at  the 
Institution  and  have  left  it  to  return  to  their 

I  homes,  are  being  employed.  The  factory  is  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  one  hundred  dozen  brooms  a  day, 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  fill  their  orders. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  {Richmond) — The 
Library  has  the  following  new  titles  for  circula¬ 
tion:  Blind  Chang,  The  Life  That  Wins,  Follow¬ 
ing  God’s  Prayer  Program,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
Bible  Stories.  These  may  be  borrowed  free  on 
request. 

j  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Public-spirited 
citizens  have  contributed  several  memberships  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  young  blind  men,  the  mem¬ 
berships  carrying  with  them  the  privilege  of  use 
of  the  swimming  pool.  This  much-needed  exer¬ 
cise  is  proving  beneficial  to  sightless  young  men 
who  have  not  indulged  in  swimming  since  they 
lost  their  sight. 

I  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — According 
to  its  yearly  custom,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Colorado  Springs  loaned  its  display  windows 
j  to  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  for  a 

r  week’s  exhibit  of  articles  produced  by  the  in¬ 

dustrial  department  of  the  School. 


Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn) — 
March  14  was  a  gala  day  since  it  marked  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  “Roxy”  Benefit  for  the 
Industrial  Home,  held  at  the  Elks  Club  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  “Roxy”  (Mr.  S.  L.  Rothafel),  himself  a 
trustee  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
greatly  interested  in  its  work,  was  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  illness,  but  he  sent  120  of  his 
Radio  City  and  National  Broadcasting  Company 
entertainers,  who  put  on  one  of  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  events  Brooklyn  has  ever  witnessed.  .  .  . 
This  outstanding  event  coincided  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  by  the  late 
Eben  P.  Morford.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  for 
the  adult  blind  in  New  York  State  and  the  third 
such  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
— The  Institution  is  carrying  on  the  making  of 
willow  baskets  for  florists,  self-serving  stores,  and 
for  use  as  family  clothes-baskets.  Whisk  brooms, 
various  types  of  floor-brushes  and  scrubbing- 
brushes,  wet-mops  and  dust-mops,  are  also  manu¬ 
factured.  The  painting  of  handles  for  brooms  and 
mops  is  now  being  done  by  blind  persons.  Rabbit¬ 
raising  for  meat  purposes  is  also  reported  as  suc¬ 
cessful  and  so  is  duck-raising. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — The  eighty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  on 
February  28  with  an  “appreciation  meeting” 
which  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Samuel  McKnight 
Green,  who  for  forty-three  years  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  School. 

A  bronze  tablet  was  presented  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  “Our  Friend,  Samuel  McKnight  Green, 
Educator.  His  Life  A  Beautiful  Service.”  The 
tablet  was  a  gift  of  the  pupils  and  of  several 
institutions  and  organizations  interested  in  the 
blind,  and  a  representative  of  each  agency  made 
a  brief  address  of  compliment  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 
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Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charitiex — The  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  has  merged  its  work  for  blind 
women  with  its  activity  on  behalf  of  crippletl 
children  and  adults  into  one  Department  for  the 
Handicapped.  Included  in  the  merger  is  the  Craft 
Shop  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled  at  306  Living¬ 
ston  Street,  Brooklyn,  maintained  by  the  Bureau 
as  a  sales  outlet  for  all  the  articles  made  by  the 
handicapped  in  care  of  the  agency.  The  merger 
was  announced  on  February  1  but  it  is  expected 
that  complete  integration  of  the  three  departments 
of  work  will  cover  a  number  of  months. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  departments  have 
been  drawing  closer  together  in  their  activity  so 
that  this  union  comes  as  a  natural  conclusion. 
In  both  the  blind  sewing-shop  and  the  Bureau 
Mailing  Service,  started  by  Headquarters  for  the 
Blind,  it  has  been  found  that  the  sightless  work¬ 
ers  could  greatly  enlarge  the  variety  and  volume 
of  the  work  they  could  turn  out,  if  the  sighted 
cripples  could  take  over  certain  steps  in  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Camp¬ 
bell,  Director  of  the  new  department,  the  merger 
will  result  not  only  in  greater  economies  but 
greater  efficiencj’. 

Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service,  Inc. 
— Since  November,  1932,  the  Association  has  fur¬ 
nished  twenty  pairs  of  glasses  for  children  and 
adults  with  defective  sight.  During  the  time  when 
the  Bed  Cross  Association  had  no  money  with 
which  to  carry  on,  children  as  well  as  adults  were 
included  among  those  receiving  this  assistance, 
but  when  Red  Cross  funds  are  available  it  is 
probable  that  the  Association  will  confine  its 
efforts  to  benefiting  older  people. 

Xew  York  Association  for  the  Blind — In  the 
spring  of  1932,  the  Lighthouse  Music  School 
staged  a  choral  and  instrumental  concert  at  the 
Ambassador  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
Men’s  Improvement  Club  of  New  York.  Among 
the  prominent  personages  attending  this  concert 
were  representatives  of  the  various  broadcasting 
stations.  These  representatives  were  favorably 
impressed  by  the  musicianship  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  artists  participating,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  through  its  Music 
School  to  broadcast  over  a  number  of  these  sta¬ 
tions.  While  the  Association  had  for  the  past 
several  years  been  presenting  musical  programs 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  an  average  of 
once  a  month,  no  regular  weekly  program  had 


ever  been  featured.  Following  the  concert,  how-  h 
ever,  definite  arrangements  for  two  weekly  period*  t 
of  broadcasting  over  a  local  station,  WRNY,  f 
were  completed.  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  now  presents  a  musical  program  over  thi*  [ 
station  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  hatf-pa*t  | 
three  and  every  Friday  evening  at  eight.  i 

Many  favorable  letters  and  comments  from  the  t' 
radio  audience  have  been  received,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  given  to  the  work  of  the  blind,  includ-  j 
ing  the  business  of  the  blind  newsdealers,  ha* 
been  productive  of  very  favorable  results. 

The  musical  features  of  the  program  are  ai-  i 
ranged  by  Louise  E.  Iinmeln,  Director  of  the 
Lighthouse  Music  School.  The  continuity  of  all  ■ 
programs  is  written  by  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director 
of  Social  Welfare  at  the  Association. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — Nineteen  thirty-three  opened  with  the 
celebration  of  Charter  Night  with  the  Lions  of 
Independence  Square  and  Overbrook  Clubs.  The 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  were  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  Many  a  “roar”  came  forth  from  the 
gymnasium  during  the  program.  .  .  .  Among  the 
interesting  speakers  of  chapel  programs  have  been 
Mr.  N.  C.  Hanks,  who  portrayed  “The  Great 
Summit  of  Human  Accomplishments  ’  ’ ;  Mr.  J. 
Stewart  Nagle,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School  in  Singapore;  and  Dr.  Hayes  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts,  philosophis¬ 
ing  ‘  ‘  How  to  be  Popular.  ”...  On  the  evening 
of  February  17,  a  Valentine  Dance  was  given 
by  the  Senior  girls.  Student  committees  under  the 
direction  of  faculty  advisors  assume<l  all  respon¬ 
sibility  and  details  of  management.  .  .  .  The 
boys’  wrestling  season  has  closed  with  victory  100 
per  cent  this  year.  Interesting  matches  were 
wrestled  with  opposing  teams  from  the  News¬ 
boys’  Athletic  Club,  the  Episcopal  Academy,  and 
the  Lighthouse  Boys’  Club.  The  bowling  season 
is  now  on.  ...  In  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  Dinner  Group  has  been  organized  of 
Senior  Girls  whose  present  project  is  to  study 
food  costs,  and  to  market,  prepare,  and  serve 
well-planned  meals  for  eight  individuals,  at  a 
minimum  expense.  The  menus  used  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in 
Washington.  .  .  .  On  February  18,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy'  upon  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
Instructor  of  French  on  our  staff.  Overbrook  of¬ 
fers  hearty  congratulations. 
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Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio  Com¬ 
mission  is  embarking  upon  a  direct  sales  program 
designed  to  bring  blind-made  articles  to  the  door 
of  every  citizen  within  the  state.  For  the  past 
year,  certain  Commission-made  articles  have  been 
disposed  of  through  a  house-to-house  canvassing 
agency,  following  the  lines  of  those  operating  in 
neighboring  states.  Closer  supervision  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  being  desired,  the  Ohio  Commission  has 
terminated  its  agreement  with  this  independent 
agency  and  selected  Mr.  E.  P.  Bauer,  formerly 
associated  with  the  “Michigan  Blind  Products” 
and,  later,  with  the  ‘  ‘  Ohio  State  Blind  Products,  ’  ’ 
to  manage  the  direct-sales  program.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  supplant  the  sales  conducted  under 
auspices  of  various  clubs  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  state,  but  rather  by  offer¬ 
ing  only  the  plainer  household  necessities,  to  reach 
that  g^oup  of  people  who  are  not  familiar  with 
blind-made  products  and  so  to  popularize  their 
use.  In  addition  to  these  channels  of  distribution, 
the  Commission  will  continue  to  operate  the  de¬ 
partment-store  counters  maintained  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  state. 

Jersey  City  Braille  Class — Miss  Anna  Mahlen- 
brock,  teacher  of  the  special  class  for  the  blind 
in  Public  School  No.  30,  is  giving  group  piano 
lessons  to  her  class.  Pupils  who  have  no  piano  at 
home  practice  on  the  schoolroom  piano  during  the 
noon  recess.  The  lessons  are  intended  especially  to 
develop  appreciation  of  music. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
The  School  is  enjoying  an  unusually  active  and 
happy  1932-33  school  year;  A  large  new  school¬ 
room  has  been  provided  for  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  an  additional  room  for  the  typewriting 
classes.  Some  large  new  maps,  steel  shelving  for 
the  library,  and  other  equipment  have  been  pur¬ 
chased. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
{Philadelphia  Branch) — The  sixth  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  held  in  Philadelphia  took 
place  the  week  of  March  20,  in  the  auditorium 
of  Gimbel  Brothers’  store.  The  Week  was  formally 
opened  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  special  guest 
of  honor.  Other  speakers  were  the  Hon.  J.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Moore,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  Alice  Liveright,  Secretary, 
Sta^e  Department  of  Welfare;  Mr.  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair,  Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind; 
and  Mr.  M.  M.  Walter,  Director,  State  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation. 


Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Emil 
R.  Mayerberg  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
his  appointment  being  one  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  the  late  Judge  Herbert  L.  Rice,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  name  the  seven  members  of  this  Board. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Mayerberg  has  done  ophthal- 
mological  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state,  gratis, 
and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  their  problems 
and  welfare.  His  appointment  to  the  Board  is  a 
very  opportune  one. 

Southern  California  Federation  of  the  Blind — 
On  Monday,  January  30,  there  was  formed  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  the  Southern  California 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  duly  elected:  President,  William  Lauren 
Rhoades;  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  W.  Kleinman; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Anna  Starring. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of  this  Federa¬ 
tion  among  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
southern  California  is  to  present  a  solid  front  of 
representatives  of  the  blind  at  the  forthcoming 
Legislature  in  Sacramento.  The  following  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  were  represented  at 
this  meeting:  Braille  Club  of  Pasadena,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Braille  dub.  Long  Beach  Braille  Club, 
Southern  California  Association  for  the  Blind, 
American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the 
Blind,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Industrial 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Anti-Thesian  Recreation 
Club,  and  the  Welfare  Bureau  of  California. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  this  Federation 
will  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  organiza¬ 
tion  represented. 

Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind — Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  Monsey,  New  York,  recently  arranged,  at 
the  request  of  the  Principal  of  the  Monsey  Pub¬ 
lic  School,  to  have  a  blind  girl  address  the  pupils 
on  blindness  and  sight  conservation.  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Donnelly,  who  was  chosen  for  this  occa¬ 
sion,  aroused  great  interest  among  the  students 
by  explaining  to  them  the  importance  of  saving 
their  sight  by  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  and  also 
by  demonstrating  that  if  blindness  should  over¬ 
take  them,  they  might  still  carry  on  many  normal 
activities.  The  demonstration  included  piano  play¬ 
ing,  reading  and  writing  of  braille,  typewriting, 
and  handwork.  Three  other  schools  nearby  have 
asked  for  a  lecture  of  the  same  sort. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Enrolment  this 
year  is  the  heaviest  for  several  j’ears  and  nearly 
half  of  the  students  are  doing  high  school  work. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Field  Agent — ^Young  man  with  partial 
sight,  experienced  in  field  work  with  the 
adult  blind  and  the  teaching  of  the  young 
blind,  wishes  position  as  field  agent  or  home 
teacher  in  agency  for  the  blind.  A.  E.  S., 

%  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Instructor  of  Piano-tuning — Young 
blind  man,  graduate  of  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  literary  and  piano¬ 
tuning  departments,  wishes  to  hear  from 
superintendents  anticipating  vacancies  in 
their  teaching  staffs  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Has  had  one  year’s  experience  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  as  instructor  of  piano-tuning, 
sixth  grade  in  literary  department,  and 
chair-caning.  Carl  J.  Zutty,  464  West 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Home  Teacher,  Craft  Teacher,  or 
Companion — Sighted  college  woman, 
trained  social  worker,  knowing  braille, 
pattern-weaving,  and  handcrafts,  desires 
position  as  home  teacher,  craft  teacher,  or 
companion.  Has  experience  in  teaching 
crafts  to  mountaineers,  tubercular,  insane, 
and  blind.  Laura  J.  Shepard,  24  South 
Street,  Bethel,  Connecticut. 

Teacher  of  Languages — Young  blind 
man,  graduate  of  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  having  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Irish,  and 
Esperanto,  knowing  a  little  German,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Roumanian,  desires  position 
as  teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  Latin,  or 
English  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Pho¬ 
netics,  pronunciation,  and  conversation  a 
specialty.  William  P,  Morris.sey,  22  North 
Gilbert  Street,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Executive  Secretary — Blind  woman, 
for  seventeen  years  supervisor  of  a  city 
agency  for  the  blind,  desires  position.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  public  speaking,  money-rais¬ 
ing,  sales  promotion,  and  social  work. 
Mrs.  Arline  Phillips  Garber,  42  West  Hol- 
lenback  Avenue,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Field  Agent  or  Special  Teacher— 
Young  blind  man,  who  is  to  graduate  in 
June  from  Boston  University  School  of 
Social  Science,  wishes  position  as  field 
agent  or  as  special  teacher  to  retarded 
or  feeble-minded  blind  children  or  adults. 
Anxious  to  be  useful ;  has  some  experience; 
will  be  satisfied  with  small  remuneration. 
Can  give  references  for  achievement  and 
sincerity.  Clarence  G.  Keefe,  9  Willow 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Companion  or  Governess — Young 
woman,  sighted,  experienced  teacher,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  companion  to  blind  per- 
.son,  or  governess.  Willing  to  undertake 
light  household  duties,  keep  accounts,  or 
attend  to  business  matters.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  at  small  compensation ;  position  to 
be  either  for  the  summer  only,  or  perma¬ 
nent.  Josephine  Erwin,  5  Broad  Street, 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 


OVERBROOK  CENTENARY 

On  May  4,  5,  and  6,  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  will  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  beginning.  The  program 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  4,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  formal  addresses  by  officers  of  the 
Institution  and  prominent  workers  in  the 
field  of  education ;  Friday  evening  the  pu¬ 
pils  will  present  a  pageant.  Gleanings  from 
a  Century,  will  be  repeated  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  Alumni  and  Alumnae  will 
present  an  interesting  program  Saturday 
evening.  All  guests  are  welcome  to  these 
programs. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  mag  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  'Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


k. 

l.  F  Exploring  in  Nature’s  Wonderland,  pub- 
-  lished  by  Alston  Rivers,  Ltd.,  London,  is 

a  collection  of  nature  stories  written  for 
~  children.  The  author,  Frieda  LePla,  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  but  in  her  stories  she  tries 
=  to  teach  her  child-readers  to  use  their  own 
;  eyes  to  appreciate  beauty  in  the  growing 

^  i  life  around  them. 

;s. 

Two  notable  examples  of  blind  charac- 
ters  in  fiction  are  found  in  two  of  this 
year’s  books,  Susanne  by  Johannes  Buch- 
^  holtz,  a  translation  from  the  Danish,  and 
^  Invitation  to  the  Waltz  by  Rosamond  Leh- 
ig  :  man.  In  the  first  book  we  find  the  story  of 
e-  j  a  young  blind  boy  whose  father  refuses  to 
r-  ■  accept  the  blindness  of  his  son,  and  trains 
Ice  1  him  in  small  devices  aimed  at  proving  that 
or  I  he  really  can  see  quite  a  bit.  In  the  second 
y.  I  book  is  a  description  of.  a  young  blinded 
to  ■  soldier  who,  after  being  trained  at  St. 
a-  r  Dunstan’s,  has  settled  down  in  the  country 
;t,  i  to  raise  poultry. 

i 

The  High  School  Teacher  of  September, 

,  1932,  has  an  article  called  “To  What  Ex- 

I  tent  Are  Braille  Children  Educationally 
:  Handicapped?”  by  C.  W.  Ricksecker, 
jj  Principal  of  the  Chaney  School,  Youngs- 

jjj  town,  Ohio.  This  study  aims  at  a  compari- 

n.  son  of  children  in  the  braille  classes  with 
tie  \  sighted  children  in  regard  to  proficiency 
he  in  writing,  and  speed  and  comprehension 
u-  in  reading.  The  author  concludes  that, 
m  i  while  sighted  children  have  a  decided  ad- 
ay  ;  vantage  in  certain  respects,  the  braille- 
ill  -  class  children  show  an  unexpected  power 
ly  of  achievement  in  many  ways  equal,  and 
sometimes  superior,  to  that  of  sighted 
children. 


The  Moslem  World  for  July,  1932,  has 
an  article  called  “Work  Among  the  Blind 
in  Egypt”  by  Gindi  Effendi  Ibrahim.  The 
author,  who  is  himself  blind,  tells  of  his 
efforts  to  establish  schools  and  workshops 
for  the  blind  in  Egypt. 

Dorothy  M.  Bassett,  Psychologist,  Vine- 
land  State  School,  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
in  an  article  “Our  Blind  Girls  Go  to 
School”  in  the  Training  School  Bulletin 
for  June,  1932,  tells  about  the  w'ork  with 
a  group  of  blind  feeble-minded  girls  at  the 
school.  The  article  deals  with  each  pupil 
separately,  stating  the  abilities  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  each  case. 

Science  for  January  20  has  a  short 
resume  of  the  article  “Mimicry  of  the 
Blind”  by  M.  Georges  Dumas  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  .  .  ,  And  There  Was  Light  for 
December,  1932.  The  notice  in  Science  is 
called  “Facial  Expressions  of  the  Blind.” 
The  study  is  based  on  observations  made 
at  the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  and  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  Paris,  France. 

Helen  Keller  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  new  “Everyman’s  Library” 
edition  of  The  True  Christian  Religion  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  recently  published 
by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  In 
this  introduction  she  says:  “I  acknowledge 
my  profound  indebtedness  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  for  a  richer  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  Christianity,  and  a  precious 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 
IIelga  Lende. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


A  FRENCH  LEADER  OF  THE  BLIND 

Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  hy  Pierre  Villey. 

Librairie  Plan,  Paris,  1932.  126  pp., 

Fr.lO. 

All  those  who  attended  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931  will 
remember  the  forceful  personality  of 
Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General  of  the  As- 
sociation  Valentin  Haiiy.  Some  of  those 
who  met  him  at  that  time  are  also  aware 
that  he  is  “ Professeur  a  la  Fa^ulte  des  Let- 
tres  de  Caen.”  We  have  also  known  of  his 
grreat  literary  ability  and  keen  analytical 
mind  through  reading  his  Le  Monde  des 
Aveugles  (1914),  L’Aveugle  duns  le 
Monde  des  Voyants  (1927),  and  La  Peda- 
gogie  des  Aveugles  (1930). 

We  all  welcome  the  latest  product  of  his 
facile  pen  in  his  biography  of  Maurice  de 
la  Sizeranne,  the  blind  Secretary-General 
of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Association  from  1889 
to  1918 — and  the  account  of  the  work  he 
carried  on  preparatory  to  this,  from  1881 
to  1889,  in  his  promotion  of  braille  publica¬ 
tions  and  his  editorship  of  the  Louis  Braille 
magazine.  Professor  Villey,  as  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne ’s  successor  and  former  associate, 
is  particularly  well  qualified  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  as  a  result  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne  will  be  an  inspiration  to  both 
blind  and  sighted. 

Accidentally  blinded  in  childhood,  he  de¬ 
cided,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  those  who  were  similarly  afflicted. 
Throughout  the  story  as  Professor  Villey 
tells  it,  there  are  three  principal  themes — 
the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  de  la 
Sizeranne,  a  history  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Association,  with  frequent  interpretations 
•of  its  present  activities,  and  the  desirabil¬ 


ity  of  leadership  by  the  blind  in  their  own 
world. 

As  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  mind 
of  de  la  Sizeranne  the  book  is  worthy  of 
note.  Whatever  difficulty  an  American  may 
have  in  appreciating  the  methods  by  which 
his  work  was  advanced,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  de  la  Sizeranne  was  an  aristocrat, 
with  all  that  this  connotes  to  one  familiar 
with  the  term  as  used  by  France. 

However  much  one  may  differ  in  creed 
from  the  subject  of  the  biography,  one 
must  admire  the  consistent  devotion  and 
service  which  de  la  Sizeranne  gave  to  his 
church. 

Incidentally,  there  is  used  throughout 
the  book  a  w'ord  for  w'hich  there  is  no  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent,  “ typhlophile.”  It  means, 
as  near  as  I  can  tell — it  is  not  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  at  hand — “one  who  has  a  partic¬ 
ular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.” 
This  also  reminds  me  of  another  French 
word  for  which  there  is  no  single  equiva¬ 
lent  in  English;  the  word  is  “morne,” 
meaning  a  one-eyed  person. 

Lewis  II.  Carris 

A  USEFUL  HANDBOOK 
Social  Work  Year  Book  {second  edition). 

Edited  by  Fred  8.  Hall.  Russell  Sage 

Foundation,  New  York.  680  pp.,  $4.00. 

The  second  edition  of  this  valuable  com¬ 
pendium  will  be  welcomed  by  all  w’ho  have 
made  use  of  the  1930  publication,  and 
should  find  many  new  friends  among  those 
who  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
previous  volume. 

A  new  feature  of  the  present  issue  is  a 
directory  of  all  state  and  public  agencies, 
with  bureaus  named,  which  are  related  to 
social  work. 

The  Social  Work  Year  Book  is  designed 
to  afford  concise,  comprehensive,  and  up- 
to-date  information  on  all  matters  pertain- 
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ingr  to  social  work.  It  contains,  for  in¬ 
stance.  a  list  of  national  social  work  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  country,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  functions  of  each.  Its  ma¬ 
jor  articles  on  important  general  subjects 
(among  them.  Labor,  Education,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Relief,  and  Sheltered  Workshops) 
are  prepared  by  leading  authorities  in 
their  respective  fields  and  indicate  trends 
as  well  as  past  history.  Not  the  least  valu¬ 
able  features  of  the  book  are  its  selected 
bibliographies  and  its  generous  cross- 
referencing.  It  is  at  once  a  directory,  a 
reference  book,  and  a  progress  report  of 
the  social  work  movement. 

Among  the  major  articles  which  will  be 
of  greatest  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind  are  those  on  prevention  of  blindness 
(by  Lewis  II.  Carris)  and  the  blind  (by 
Robert  B.  Irwin).  The  former  discusses 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness  and  their 
preventability,  gives  a  brief  history  of  or¬ 
ganized  activities  in  prevention,  lists  the 
various  public  and  private  agencies  which 
carry  on  this  type  of  work,  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  activities  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr.  Ir- 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 

Room  1154,  125  E.  46tb  St..  New  York 

win’s  article,  “The  Blind,”  deals  with  the 
various  problems  of  blindness,  describes  in 
general  the  types  of  activities  carried  on 
for  the  solution  of  these  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  education,  employment,  and 
relief,  and  summarizes  the  history  of 
printing  for  the  blind. 

Both  articles  are  excellent  material  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  students,  board 
members,  and  new  workers,  who  need  to 
acquire  quickly  a  working  knowledge  of 
these  fields. 

No  discussion  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  attractive  format  and  excellent 
printing  which  invite  the  eye  to  its  pages. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 

(Address) 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  is  Industrial 
Supervisor  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  is  an  artist,  as 
well  as  an  expert  in  craftwork. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
equally  noted  among  his  friends  for  his 
unusual  knowledge  of  French. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Chaplin-Hall  is  Secretary 
of  the  School  of  Massage  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  and 
Research  Agent  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Margaret  Tyler  Paul  (^Mrs.  Samuel 
Hollingsworth  Paul)  is  Director  of  the 


Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  became  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind  after  he  lost  his  siglit 
in  a  hunting  accident.  For  several  yean 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  and,  since  1929,  has 
been  its  Executive  Director. 

Harriet  E.  Totman  is  Visiting  Teacher 
for  the  Braille  Classes  in  the  Publie 
Schools  of  Cleveland.  Her  duties  include 
field  work  with  blind  children  of  pre-schofll 
age,  and  she  has  done  a  consideraHe 
amount  of  research  in  the  psychology  of 
the  pre-school  child. 

CORRECTION 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Outlook  Mr. 
Benjamin  Berinstein  was  incorrectly  it- 
ported  as  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  In- 
.stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
instead  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a 


□  Professional*  ....$  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

□  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining  .  SO  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of 


the  Foundation  paying . per  annum. 


Name . 

Business  Address. 


Residence  Address. 


Date. 


*Muat  be  actively  enia^ed  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


